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AN UPPER DELAWARE MILK-PRODUCING SECTION 


Deposit is a pleasant little village of two or more thousand 
inhabitants, on the line of the Erie railway, about 175 miles frém 
New York. Itis situated in a narrow valley, through which winds 
the west branch of the Delaware river—the east and west branches 
being the two main sources of that river. The village is situated in 
the low lands of the valley, but of late it has been outgrowing these 
narrow confines and is slowly climbing some of the outlying hill- 
sides. It lies in two counties—partly in Broome and partly in 
Delaware. Its state taxes are paid to collectors from twa, counties 
while one does duty as tic M™nivipal collector. 

Ten years ago dairying was a very small factor in the business 
of this community. To day it is a leading industry and promises to 
be a still larger one in the near future. In 1885 the business was 
commenced. Grave doubts existed at first as to the possibility of 
shipping milk to New York on account of the long distance, but it 
was soon seen that the objection had no real basis. The traffic has 
steadily grown until there is shipped from this station an average 
of 225 cans of milk for every day in the year. Three miles west 
on the Erie is Oquaga, where 200 cans are daily shipped ; four miles 
further is Gulf Summit, where 100 cans are shipped daily; and 
four miles east of Deposit is Hale’s Eddy, where another hundred 
go daily to market, a total of 625 cans from a section that ten years 
ago had practically no milk traffic at all. 

The Erie milk train starts at 9 a m from Hornellsville, 334 miles 
from New York. When it reaches Susquehanna and takes the milk 
brought into that place by the Jefferson Branch, it has about 500 
cans, or its equivalent in cans and bottles, cans holding 40 quarts of 
milk. Small additions are made to the load at Hancock and points 
east, until the train reaches the western limit of Orange county at 
Port Jervis, where the shipments begin to grow, until they are 
swelled to more than 4000 daily when the train reaches Jersey City. 

A pioneer in the milk business at this place is Col Geo D. 
Wheeler, whose fine farm of 250 acres lies on the banks of West 
Branch, and which is now carried on by himself and his son under 
the firm name of Geo D. Wheeler & Son. Mr Wheeler’s farm con- 
tains about 150 acres of arable and pasture land. It is a most 
beautiful place—picturesque and attractive, and it is no wonder that 
both father and son are strongly attached to it. 

‘* How many cows are you milking now?” said a representative 
of this periodical on the occasion of a recent visit to his place. 

** About forty,” was the reply. 

‘* Do you have plenty of pasture for such a herd?” 

“Oh, no. We practice soiling to a considerable extent. On 
these alluvial flats, you see, there is considerable rye sown. As 
soon as this is large enough in the spring we cut it off as wanted, 
feeding it green. If gives us an excellent fodder and is very satis- 
factory. After it is all cut, the land is plowed and a crop of corn 
fodder grown on it for use later in the season.” 

**How many head of cattle have you in all?” 

** About 50.” 

‘* Are you breeding Holsteins for sale nowadays?” 

** Not to any considerable extent. We were formerly largely 
engaged in that line, but have gradually got out of it, being to-day 
practically only milk producers, though our herd is largely com- 
posed of registered Holsteins.” 

‘* How much milk are you shipping ?” 

** About nine or ten cans daily, and thisamount we could easily 
increase. But we shall undoubtedly make some changes soon, by 
selling to the new Borden condensery, which is about ready to 
begin operations. To do this we shall have to abandon our silo, as 
the use of silage is prohibited.” 

A walk over the farm developed the fact that vegetables, which 
found a ready home market, were quite largely grown, and also 
considerable quantities of small fruits. The outbuildings are all of 
a comfortable character, some 500 yards from the residence, but 
near the tenant house of the farm. Im all, it is a handsome and 
well managed farm. 

The largest milk producer in this section is Mr A. G. Loomis, 
who owns four farms and leases one. He keeps about 300 cows, 
about 250 of which are in milk. His daily shipments amount to 52 
or 58 cans. He feeds largely of silage, uses some brewers’ grains, 
glucose meal, bran and middlings. All his milk goes to one dealer 
in Brooklyn. Mr Loomis’ latest purchase was the fine 250-acre 
farm of Mr Cornelius Van Schoyk, situated just outside the village, 
and the plan of purchase was so unique that we give it to our 
readers. The farm contains 125 acres of river flats and the contract 
of sale included all the stock, consisting of 80 cows, a bull, a horse, 
a yoke of cattle and all the farm implements. The plan was the 
idea of the owner and was accepted by Mr Loomis. The price was 
to be $15,000 and the terms of payment as follows: The buyer was 
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to give to the seller the proceeds of eight cans of milk daily until 
the sum of $15,000 had been paid. Mr Loomis figured the average 
price of a can to be a dollar and he settles it by paying $250 per 
month, about what the milk would sell for. The farm is producing 
now about 13 cans daily, and it is safe to say that under Mr Loomis’ 
management it will soon increase. In about five years the farm 
will be paid for without trouble, the excess of production over the 
$250 per month being enough to run it. 

Other large milk producers at Deposit are C. A. Wheeler with 
80 cows, Duane Demoney with 50, John Briggs 50, Jonathan Briggs 
60 and Nicholas Frank 50. Mr C. A. Wheeler has on his place a 
finely built and well equipped cheese factory, which is not at 
present in operation. It should be busy, as the finest of cheese 
could be easily made on the milk from these fertile hillsides 
Across the river, in Broome county, is the farm of A. Devereux, 
now managed by his son, Mr Paul Devereux, who has a fine herd of 
75 Jerseys and who makes very large quantities of butter of the 
highest grade, butter which has more than once taken the highest 
prize at the state fair. This farm lies on both sides of the river, a 
private bridge connecting the two parts. Silage is largely used by 
Mr Devereux with the best results. 


THE SEASON’S DAIRYING 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO 





The cheese-making season of 1894 has not been a wholly 
favorable one. With nearly all our other national industries more 
or less paralyzed, not less than two million industrial employees 
have been partially or wholly without remunerative employment, 
and these the largest class of consumers of dairy produce that we 
have. Yet there has been a constant—if far from rapid—movement 
of dairy goods so that fair prices have been paid during the season, 
and in cash. In this respect the dairy furnishes a marked contrast 
to other industries that have been either wholly idle or moving at a 
snail’s pace. That the dairy might have proved a yet better paying 
investment, even in the hard times, in sections where butter and 
cheese are made, is not to be disputed. If all the produce had been 
made as good as the best, the financial results would have been far 
more satisfactory. The prices paid for the best and for the poorest 
bear the same relation to each other in hard as well as in prosperous 
times. There does not seem to be any greater inquiry for inferior 
butter and cheese in times when money is scarce. Poor and 
inferior butter and cheese have never, because sold low, proven to 
be the poor man’s want, and this should remain a fixed lesson 
learned in the school that charges a very high tuition. Now what 
are the cheese-producing sections especially to do to avoid inferior 
prices? 

All patrons of creameries and cheese factories should act 
together ina common effort to produce only the best, with the 
entire abandonment of all jealousies, fault finding and small 
trickeries. Being united by one common purpose they should 
strive to make the best possible material, and in the best condition, 
which alone can bring the highest results in quality and flavor of 
the finished goods. The thing to avoid is the idea that more money 
can be made by first cheating one another by pooling all grades and 
conditions of milk, and then expecting the maker to produce an 
article that will, in fine appearance, cheat the final consumer. To 
the above must be added a well constructed and furnished factory, 
cleanly in its supplies and appointments, and kept free from all filth 
and noisome odors ; a maker who is skilled in his art, a graduate 
of a good dairy school and given the right to refuse inferior or 
damaged milk, and in turn made to guarantee his work. A maker 
nowadays should know his business and be a skilled artisan, and 
not the hastily promoted driver from the not wholly vanished milk 
wagon. In the past there has been a rush to the factory of young 
men who could learn the cheese making trade the quickest of any- 
thing, and as a rule have short afternoon work. Hence the 
factories are overrun with operators who know no variableness 
about their work, the different conditions of milk, seasons or temp- 
erature. To the ten thousand good makers who are with the times, 
let twenty thousand more become as proficient as the first class, and 
the market will know very few inferior factories. A fair warning 
should come from the patrons that none of the milk of their 
dairies shall be used in making other than pure and honest goods, 
and more, that they will unite in solid compact to arrest and punish 
to the extent of the law any maker who shall make that most 
fraudulent of all compounds,—the filled cheese. There is no greater 
menace to the dairy industry to-day, so far as reputation for good 
honest produce is concerned, than the filled cheese, its natural butte1 
fat all removed, and its place “filled” with prepared fats. 





The age has come when the man who makes a failure at every 
thing else, must make a failure at farming also. 
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THE FAVORITE NASTURTIUM IMPROVED 


WEBB DONNELL 


Those old stand-bys of the little plat of flowers by the kitchen ° 


door, or some other spot where the blossoms may be readily picked 
—the bright nasturtiums—seem to have taken a new lease of life in 
these later days. Flower-growers have spent no little time, and 
have taken upon themselves no little trouble, in originating new 





A BUNCH OF NASTURTIUMS. 


and still more beautiful varieties of some of our old-time flowers, 
the pansy, the sweet-pea and the poppy being cases in point. Very 
beautiful new varieties have been originated in the case of these 
flowers, and now the nasturtium appears to be coming in for its share 
of like attention, some charming new colors having been lately seen 
amid the old-time favorites, the bright reds and yellows. It is well 
to have a revival of interest in the old-fashioned flowers, for they 
have staying qualities that cannot be ascribed to many of the newer 
flowers that figure largely in the seedsmen’s catalogues. The nastur- 
tium is particularly well adapted to making bright many of the 
‘‘waste places” about one’s home, growing quickly, blossoming pro- 
fusely and throughout a long season and looking always bright and 
gay in their rich coloring. 








HOW TO HAVE SWEET PEAS EARLY 


LUCY ELLIOT KEELER, OHIO 


There is no secret about having sweet peas inspring. In Octcber 
I have my bed dug up, enriched a little with leaf-mold, the earth 
raked fine, and the seeds put in about two inches deep. In the 
autumn they cannot struggle through the six inches of earth the 
catalogues recommend; but as they come up I sprinkle a little earth 
over them in hills. Before cold weather they are several inches 
high. Five years ago my brother made from old boards at the barn 
a simple cold-frame—twenty inches high at the back and twelve in 
front, the slope toward the south—and on it we laid old window 
sash discarded from the store. Outside the frame are packed 
manure and dry leaves, the latter held down by a few boards. The 
vines grow a little all winter—on warm days I push aside the glass 
for a few hours—and by the first of April the vines are a foot long. 
I take away the frames and glass and packing, brush up the peas, 
and they fairly leap into maturity and bloom. Ihave experimented 
with different seeds, but have at last settled down to three 
varieties: the white, the delicate pink Blanche Ferry, and the lilac 
Dorothy Tennant, or the Butterfly. They combine beautifully and 
bloom freely. Before other people have their peas fairly planted in 
the spring, mine are radiant with blossoms. 








Improved Kerosene Emulsion.—One of the best emulsions for use 
in the greenhouse or window on plants affected with aphis, scale 
and mealy-bug, is prepared by adding one part of fir-tree oil to five 
parts of kerosene, and diluting this mixture with water, according 
to the insect to be fought. For scale and mealy-bug, use twenty 
parts water to one of the mixture, syringing it all over the plants 
infested. For green and black aphis, use forty parts water. To 
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produce a thorough union of the oils and water, put them in a pai) 
and mix them well with a syringe for a moment. We have tried 
this with the very best results, and have never had the tenderest 
plant injured by it. Some florists who have used it think it cures 
and prevents mildew. It is preferable to the old kerosene emulsion 
in which a portion of slightly sour milk was used because it can be 
prepared with so much less trouble. 


A Rot-Proof Grape.—How best to avoid the ravages of rot in the 
vineyard is a question of vast imporiauce. It seems to be well 
established that it can be done by the use of the copper solutions. 
Col A. W. Pearson of New Jersey, an authority in these matters, 
while thoroughly appreciating the value of spraying, inclines to the 
belief that horticultural ingenuity will be able to produce varieties 
for all or nearly all purposes, that will successfully resist the 
destructive processes of this fungus. Pearson’s Ironclad grape 
illustrates his progress in one direction—that of supplying a wine 
grape the vines of which need no spraying. It seems to completely 
fill the requirements. Mr Pearson says: ‘‘The merits of the grape 
consist first in its entire freedom from rot. It never rots, but the 
foliage sometimes mildews late in the season—not enough to hurt 
the grapes. Second, it has remarkable coloring property. The 
juice of it is indelible and will do for ink. It makes a Burgundy 
wine free of foxiness. It isa strong grower, and often a single vine 
will make several canes in a single season, each over 40 feet in 
length, and the largest crop from a single vine ever cut was 396 
pounds. It is Riparia and Labrusca, has reflexed stamens, and 
makes better clusters when the male Rupestris is grown near it.” 
Mr Pearson has another variety, Rupestris and Elvira, which is 
equally exempt from rot. Too much praise cannot be given for 
the patient and persevering labor men like Mr Pearson perform in 
the interests of horticulture. ; < 


Raising and Bleaching Celery.—My way of raising and bleaching 
celery is as follows: Make the ground as rich as is wanted with 
well-rotted stable manure. When planting time arrives set the 
plants 10 inches apart each way. As my well affords an unlimited 
supply of water and the stock tank is in one corner of the garden I 
put in a 1}-inch pipe and when needed water is turned on celery, 
cabbage, cucumbers, strawberries, tomatoes, etc. I am thus ena- 
bled to be successful in gardening during a dry season. When the 
celery is 6 to 10 inches high, I gather the stalks of a single plant in 
one hand and with the other place over it a four-inch drain tile, 
press the tile firmly to the ground, and in the meantime give a good 
supply of water. The celery bleaches and is as crisp and palatable as 
could be desired.—{J. A. Richardson. 


Misnaming of Fruits is general and is notable in the markets and ° 
at fruit shows. It is safe to say that some value is added to a con- 
signment of fruit that is properly named. Then why not give the 
matter attention? There is scarcely a fruit grower or farmer that 
has not some varieties of which he does not know the name. Asa 
rule, this is the usual condition of affairs. It could be remedied by 
a little effort. Send specimens to competent authorities—get the 
right names and always use them. The worst sinners in this respect 
are the city dealers. Many of them have no scruples in such mat- 
ters, and invent and apply new names and wrong names with per- 
fect indifference. If all fruit was rightly labeled they could not so 
easily do their demoralizing work. 

Corn Stalks for Mulching Strawberries.—Corn stalks cut to one 
or one and a half inches in length serve a good purpose for mulch- 
ing strawberry plants as it is only necessary to have a covering of 
one thickness of stalks to make a good protection. These small 
pieces of stalks may be placed closely around the plant, by the use 
of a common field rake, whereas, with straw, hay, or uncut stalks 
the coverings must be done by hand, which is a tedious operation. 
After fruiting the cut stalks can readily be hoed in the soil about 
the plants, which is not the case with hay, straw and long stuff. 





Japanese Plums are exciting much attention nowadays and de- 
servedly so. The Botan, Burbank, Satsuma and Ogon have been 
quite generally tested and with satisfactory results. Of the four 
named, the Ogon alone is of such poor quality that its planting is 
not recommended. Mr Luther Burbank of California, who has 
given so much attention to this class of plums, has a number of new 
seedlings and cross breds which he is sanguine will prove of value, 

In Saving Corn Stover, the critical point is in mowing the stalks 
away.. The stalks should be properly dry and the weather clear 
and dry to insure perfect keeping. When stored in the barn, place 
a layer of straw between the stalks every two feet io absorb moist- 
ure from them. This will go far towards preventing rot and mold. 
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SOAKING AND CRUSHING GRAIN 


Cc. F. SHEDD, NEBRASKA 


I have had a great many years’ experience in fattening hogs, 
having fed as high as 300 or 400 ata time. I have used dry grain 
of all kinds, soaked grain unground, soaked ground feed, and 
cooked ground feed. Wheat, corn, barley, or rye do not need to be 
ground to get the most from them. If the 
ea grain is crushed or flattened, so as to break 
eaithe outside covering, and then soaked or 
“allowed to soak and partially ferment, it is 
all that is required. To crush or grind dry 
4 grain requires a mill and heavy power to run 
4e it. With my plan, every farmer can be his 
own miller, using either horse or hand power. 
In the illustration the apparatus is 
supposed to be in the basement of 
a barn, though it can be set up in 
an outbuilding, or even out of doors 
and water tank, except 
Vat 1 is placed at a suit- 
directly under the grain 
for conveying the grain 
from the bin to to the vat. The water 
pipe b conveys ‘ water from the tank or 
mill to vat 1. The flow of grain is regulated by the cut-off c, and 
water by the valve d. The grain is soaked in vat 1 until it is soft, 
when a portion is drawn or shoveled into vat 2. If it is desirable to 
retain the water in vat 1, a perforated scoop is used. The soaked 
grain is now ready to pass through the rollers h h. Being so soft 
that it can be mashed between the thumb and fingers, it requires 
comparatively little power to run the rollers. This may be done by 
horse or hand power. After passing through the rollers, the mash 
drops into vat 3, and can be fed at once or allowed to stand from 
one feed to another. The latter method I prefer, as partial fermen- 
tation will add to the fattening qualities of the food, and assist 
digestion. 

I prefer rolled or crushed grain to ground, as stock will not scour 
or get out of order so easily. Rolled, soaked corn is most excellent 
feed for cattle, especially while fattening on grass. I am not feed- 
ing stock at present, but if I were I would buy 40-cent wheat and 
make it net me 80 cents per bushel anywhere west of the Missouri 
river, at the present price of pork. If desired, the food can be 
cooked after it is run through the rollers, using any good steam 
cooker, or in cold weather it can be cooked first, and run through the 
rollersand fed warm. The rollers should be twelve inches long and 
eight in diameter for hand power, and larger in proportion for horse 
power. One roller, to which the power is applied, is stationary, the 
other adjustable, working in slots made in the frame, and regulated 
by set screws. They can be made at any foundry, and the frame at 
any shop ; an ordinary carpenter can make and set up the vats. I 
have been advised to patent this combination, but have concluded 
to give it to the public for free use. 















near the hog lots 
in cold weather. 
able elevation, 
bin, with spouts 





EXPERIENCE WITH CUT CORNFODDER 


W. D. JONES, ILLINOIS 





About a year ago a neighbor and myself secured a corn husker 
and fodder shredder. This machine was set so that the fodder 
could be elevated to the hay mow of a barn. Fodder was hauled 
from the field on low-wheeled wagons, run through the husker and 
the shredded material stored in one bent of my barn. The carrier 
being 28 feet long one man was able to place the fodder as it came 
from the machine. A great amount can be stored in a small space. 
Last season I put 312 shocks 12 hills square in a section of my mow 
26 ft wide, 18 ft long and 8 ft to where the roof touched the side of 
the barn. Low wheeled wagons are a great advantage in hauling. 
We rigged them up ourselves. One is made from a set of binder 
trucks coupled so it will be 18 ft long. The other two consist of old 
wagons, the wheels of which were replaced by low ones. On these 
we built racks without bows. Five to eight shocks are hauled at a 
load. Thefodder is fed to the machine much as wheat or oats. 
We begin this work when the ears are dry enough tocrib. No 
attention is paid to dry weather for by proper handling and little 
tramping on the load only a few blades are lost. At the machine 
all loose fodder is carefully cleaned up. A rope running from front 
end of rack to rear keeps the load in place when the wagon is in 
motion. 

Last season, 20 acres of good corn cared for in this. way 
furnished sufficient roughness for wintering 20 head of cows and 
horses. Nothing is wasted. Of course the pithy wood parts of the 
stalk are not eaten, but this makes excellent bedding and absorbs 
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liquid manure. We cut fodder for our neighbors at the rate of 5c 
per husked bushel, which is equivalent to $2 or $2.50 per acre. 
Many threshers now have machines and a goodly number of farmers 
in the vicinity are having their feed prepared in this way. This 
enables them to sell much of their straw and hay. This shredded 
fodder also sells for $7.50 per ton. Some farmers intend to bale and 
ship it. 





WINTERING CABBAGE 


G. G. GROFF 


Cabbage will endure a good deai of freezing without injury, es- 
pecially if it is not handled when in a frozen condition. Hence, it 
may be left standing until winter is about to set in. In burying it 
should not be covered too deep. For family use, a convenient 
method is to take one or more barrels and dig a hole so that the 
barrel will be about half buried in the earth. The soil should be 
heaped up over the barrel as much as possible. The cabbages are 
trimmed of all outside leaves and packed in the barrels as tightly 
as possible; the mouth of the barrel is filled with some straw or 
leaves and covered with a board or some old carpet. The cabbage 
may be taken out at any time all winter unfrozen and in good con- 
dition. If the outside heads are frozen one layer deeper in may be 
taken, and later in the season the frozen ones will be found to have 
thawed out and to be uninjured. Cabbage to be preserved for mar- 
keting in spring may be pulled and laid on top of the ground in 
rows, and a furrow plowed from each side upon the inverted plants. 
The work may be finished with a shovel. The plants should only 
have the heads covered, the roots projecting into the air. In this 
way they will keep perfectly until warm weather. 





LOWERING CASKS INTO CELLARS 


Our illustration shows how heavy casks filled with cider, vine- 
: gar or some other liquid can 
be very easily lowered into 
a cellar. Two pieces of 
plank or joist are laid over 
the steps. A crowbar is in- 
serted a few feet away from 
the top. The middle of a 
long rope is placed over the 
, bar and the two sides of the 
=% rope are placed around the 
cask. Paying out the two 
ends of the rope evenly lets 
the cask down into the cellar. 
It may be drawn up in the 
same way, thus saving a 
; great deal of hard labor 
necessary to lower or raise casks without the use of such a device. 








REPAIRING FENCES 


There will be more or less fence repairing or making to be 
done every spring. Of course posts or stakes cannot be set until 
the frost is out and the ground has dried somewhat; but because 
of this, one need not defer all the work. If an old fence is to be 
cleared away the greater part of the work can be done early, 
and the old material—particularly if the fence be a Virginia rail 
or a post and rail one—will be ready to be converted into firewood. 
This will dispose of it at once, and it will supply just the firewood 
needed for the cookstove in warm weather, for it will make a quick, 
hot fire that will die down rapidly. There is an advantage in doing 
this work now in addition to gaining time: if the hauling is done 
when the ground is frozen neither gullies nor clods will be made 
in the fields, as there will be if the work is deferred until the 
frost is out of the ground. We secure all these advantages by 
hauling the new material to its place at once. Further, larger 
loads can be hauled when the ground is frozen solid than when it 
is muddy ; and likely if the hauling is done row it can be done with 
the sled, which is more easily loaded or unloaded than a wagon. 





Souvenir de Congress, on exhibit at fairs makes such a fine show 
that without further inquiry many people proceed to purchase and 
plant more or less of the trees. A single tree is well enough, but 
we doubt if it would ever become a desirable market fruit. It is 
very large and handsome, ripens early, but it is not of high quality. 
The flesh is fine grained and melting, but decidedly insipid—lacking 
in character. 

Hogs fatted largely on corn and cob meal always disappoint 


their owner when dressed for market because of their light weight. 
Clear corn meal will make solid meat and a heavy weight. 
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The gorgeous chrysanthemum is winning 
new friends with cach succeeding year, and 
this November the exhibitions are more inter- 
esting and successful than ever, as may be in- 
ferred ‘from our condensed reports on the 
third cover page and on page 374 of this issue. 


Bedspreads for rugs 


——— 

The milk question in all its phases, for mar- 
ket, for butter, for cheese, for condenseries, is 
treated with a fullness that makes this issue 
intensely valuable to every farmer in our 
middle states. Most of them get a large share 
of their income from the dairy, and in the 
Middle states especially this interest is growing. 

REGO ROTO 

Another invention that is needed at the 
south is a check row cotton planter and fertili- 
zer distributer that will plant cotton in hills 
4x4 ft, so as to permit of cultivation both ways. 
This system of planting cotton is coming into 
favor in Texas, and one of the largest cotton 
planters in the Lone Star state is ready to buy 
quite a number of such planters the moment a 
perfected machine is on the market. 


a 

A champion of the farmers’ cause in con- 
gress fell by the wayside in the November 
election. The Hon William H. Hatch of the 
first Missouri district is known to farmers 
throughout the country for his long service as 
chairman of the house committee on agricul- 
ture and as father of the Hatch bill, by the 
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provisions of which we enjoy an agricultural 
experiment station in each state. Mr Hatch 
was elected to the 46th congress, and has been 
successively elected down to the present year. 
Mr Hatch has shown a thorough grasp of the 
farmers’ wants and a patriotic devotion to the 
duties of his office, and there is general regret 
at his retirement and hope that it will be 
merely temporary. 





Our American Thanksgiving. 





There are holidays and holidays. Christmas 
and New Years are cosmopolitan—are the prop- 
erty of no particular people, but yet are joyouss 
ly observed by many. But Thanksgiving is 
purely an American holiday, original in con- 
ception and growing from a small beginning 
until it has reached the dignity of a national 
event. Its first celebration was by the Ply- 
mouth colony in 162i—those sturdy pioneers 
whose piety was as pronounced as their pluck, 
who honored themselves by honoring their 
Deity. The custom soon became more general, 
spreading over all the New England states. 
After the revolution it gradually extended to 
the middle states and later to the west, grow- 
ing more slowly in the south. In 1863 the pat- 
riotic Lincoln forever established it in the list 
of holidays by proclaiming a day of Thanks- 
giving, his action being promptly followed by 
the individual proclamations of the governors 
of the states, who named the same day. Since 
then, by common consent, the first announce- 
ment of the dayisfound in the president’s 
proclamation, and the dayso named is also 
named by the states. 

In many ways Thanksgiving is one of our 
most delightful events, as our frontispiece il- 
lustrates. It comes at atime when the rigors 
of winter are not yet at hand. We have at our 
disposal all the varied products of the soil, and 
the time for a season of partial rest for the 
farmer is at hand. One of its most delightful 
features, which has become quite general, is 
the gathering together under the old rooftree 
of all the scattered sons and daughters on this 
day. Two, three and sometimes four genera- 
tions thus meet around the festive and hospit- 
able table of the old ,jhomestead, and thus fra- 
ternal ties are strengthened and filial piety en- 
couraged. 

Another and not less commendable feature 
of this holiday is a practical benevolence 
which has become very notable. Poor people, 
to whom a good dinner is a rarity, are hunt- 
ed out, and in an unostentatious way are help- 
ed to properly observe the day, so far as its fes- 
tive features are concerned. The sick and 
suffering are remembered in various ways. 
The homeless are, for the day, made members 
of some hospitable household, where they can 
join in its pleasures. Altogether, this is per- 
haps its best feature. There is no pleasure so 
lasting, none which affords such real joy, as 
that which comes to us from the knowledge 
that we have done a real kindness to some of 
the suffering children of earth—in some way 
alleviated their sorrows or eased their pains. 

Last, but not least, the devotional spirit 
which is the impelling motive of the day, is 
encouraged and developed, we learn to be 
more contented with our lot, thankful for what 


we have and hopeful for the future. 
RI ae 


This new issue of bonds is apparently no 
more needed than a wart on a man’s nose. 
Wall street is anxious for ié so as to relieve the 
New York banks of some of their gold and en- 
able them to shove up interest rates, but many 
of the wisest and most patriotic financiers out- 
side of the metropolis declare that it is wholly 
unnecessary. The farmers of the country have 
an important interest in the new issue of 
bonds, for the $25,000,000 of interest that it is 
proposed to pay on them during the next ten 
years must partly come out of the farmer. 

—_—_ 

Brie, Camembert, Isigny, Neufchatel, Cream 
and several other kinds of fancy cheese are 
now made in this country in the greatest per- 
fection, successfully rivaling the best Euro- 
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pean brands. One factory which makes main- 
ly Brie and Camembert, sends its Brie to New 
York and its Camembert to Boston and it is all 
sold for imported. Of course, this does not 
hurt the cheese, it is simply a concession to 
the cranks who think nothing American is 
good enough for them. If given the cheese as 
American, they would sniff it doubtfully and 
look wise, finally rejecting it. With a foreign 
label on it they grow enthusiastic over it. 
We shall outgrow this lahdy-dah nonsense 
some day. 
xcienseiliibiliviasiat 

Dr Izard makes his bow in this week’s issue. 
The mysterious doctor is not introduced in 
person in this opening chapter of Miss Green’s 
story, but coming events cast their shadows 
before. Enough is told in this installment to 
pique the most languid curiosity, and our 
readers have several weeks of keen enjoyment 
ahead of them, in following the thread of this 
thrilling plot. This story was written exclu- 
sively for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and is 
published in no other paper. 





The manager of Armour’s hog butter busi- 
ness in Pittsburg, Pa, has been arrested on a 
charge of contempt for refusing to «show his 
books to the revenue collector, asserting that 
the collector wants to get the names of his 
patrons, to seeif they are violating the law. 
Here we have Mr Armour, through his agent, 
engaged in an attempt to shield law-breakers. 
It is astonishing how quickly and effectually 
this discreditable business demoralizes anyone 
who touches it. . 


Sacramento has finally been fixed upon as 
the place for the biennial session of the Amer- 
ican pomological society, Jan 16-18. Our ex- 
cursion from the east bids fair to be a rouser. 





The Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, the name of 
which, albeit long, is to remain unchanged, held 
its eighth annual convention in Washington, 
Nov 13-16. It was one of the best attended and 


most industrious meetings ‘yet held by 
this organization. Over 100 representative 
college and _ station men _ were _ present; 
the only states and territories not sending 
delegates were California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Utah, South Da- 
kota, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas. Major Al- 
vord, now of Oklahoma, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and Director Scovell of Kentucky, 
secretary and treasurer, both of whom have 
served several years, declined re-election, but 
were chosen to fill other positions. The list 
of newly elected officers follows, all being 
officers of thecolleges or stations in the 
states respectively named: President Alvord 
of Okla, president; Pres Johnson of Wyoming, Ist 
vice-president; Pres Holladay of N C, 2d vice- 
resident ; Pres Comstock of Arizona, 3d vice-pres- 
dent; Pres Craighead of 8 C, 4th vice-president; 
Pres Clute of Fla, 5th vice-president. Pres Wash- 
burn of R I, secretary-treasurer; executive com- 
mittee, Presidents Goodell of Mass, White of Ga 
and Lee of Miss, Directors Scovell of Ky and 
Armsby of Pa, who organized by choosing Dr 
Goodell as chairman, this officer being the active 
executive agent and representative of the asso- 
ciation. Although not finally decided, it is the 
declared purpose to hold the next convention at 
Denver, in August, 1895. [A full report of this 
meeting appears in our Central and Eastern edi- 
tions this week, and we hope to make room for it 
in our Middle, Southern and Western Editions next 
week.] 





Our California Trip.—The advantage in join- 
ing our excursion to California is not wholly to 
secure a low rate, but a trip to California witha 
well-conducted party, will always remain one of 
the most Cape memories of one’s life. Every- 
thing will be strictly first class, the very best the 
railroads can give us,and every arrangement 
will be made for the comfort and pleasure of our 
Patrons. An opportunity will be given to visit 
any portion of the state, as we shall go by way of 
Los Angeles, where side trips can be made to San 
Diego or any other point at little ex- 
pense. The people of California are also 
planning to entertain the visitors in an elaborate 
manner. Ladies and others who do not like to 
travel alone will be given a grand some apmgea to 
see California, as Mr Sage always makes it a point 
to give every attention necessary to make their 
journeyfa delightful one, and can refer them to 
several ladies who were members of the 
Midwinter fair California party iasé season. 
A letter from California just received says the 
weather is fine, everything is green and fresh, 
flowers in full bloom, and in fact quite a confrast 
from the condition at the east. This wili be an 
opportunity of seeing California that any one who 
can possibly do so cannot afford to miss, and 
every effort will be made to reduce the expense as 
low as possible, with the best service. 
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A New Issue of Bonds. 


Secretary Carlisle’s call last week, for bids 
for $50,000,000 of 5 per cent i0-year bonds, 
while welcomed by bankers does not perma- 
nently remedy the difticulty it seeks to obviate 
—a decreasing gold reserve in the United 
States treasury—but bases its hopes for pro- 
tection against future drains, upon the income 
to be derived from a tariff practically untried. 
An objection of equal weight is that maintain- 
ing the gold reserve above $100,000,000 by is- 
suing bonds can afford but temporary relief 
under present circumstances. The system is 
weak. The government receives paper for 
customs and other indebtedness and pays 
gold for greenbacks, treasury notes, etc, that 
are presénted for redemption. It pays claims 
against itself with paper money, which, fall- 
ing into the hands of brokers, is used to draw 
more gold from the treasury. Thus the gold 
reserve constantly tends to diminish. 

The new bonds will be dated Feb 11894 that 
they may be uniform with the $50,000,000 issue 
of that date. Interest, however, will not be- 
gin until Nov 1 and bidders will be obliged to 
pay accrued interest. The rate, 5 per cent, is 
nominal, as the premiums will reduce the re- 
turn to investors about to 3 per cent. The pro- 
ceeds cannot make good the deficitin revenue 
as under the act of 1875 the bonds can be used 
only for maintaining the parity of the currency 
with the gold standard. 

President Cleveland’s annual message and 
Secretary Carlisle’s report will, it is under- 
stood, primarily relate to the reform of the 
whole scheme of the national treasury. 
President Cleveland believes that considera- 
tion of the government’s finances should be 
non-political and it is thought will recommend 
the appointment of a non-partisan currency 
commission, which, meeting through the com- 
ing recess, will be ready to submit to the 54th 
congress a definite plan of legislation. Mean- 
while the president, Secretary Carlisle and 
the approaching session of congress will have 
abundant occupation in devising temporary 
remedies. 

—_——ES 

The Middle States—A Syracuse (N Y) doctor, 
who believes that the method of executing 
murderers by electricity does not kill them, 
but that life becomes extinct only under the 
surgeon’s knife during the autopsy directed by 
law, has secured permission from Governor 
Flower to try to resuscitate a condemned man 
who is to be executed in Auburn prison. 

Destitution and suffering is increasin 
among the striking cloakmakers of New Yor 
city and hundreds are absolutely homeless. 
About 8000 men and women are still on the 
strike. 

John Y. McKane, the ex-boss of Gravesend, 
who is now in Sing Sing prison, recently sign- 
ed an order allowing the Brooklyn assessors to 
open his safe which proved to be empty. The 
expert accountant who is trying to straighten 
Gravesend’s accounts says that the majority of 
McKane’s financial statements to the town in 
recent years were fraudulent. 

Sam Sing, formerly alaundryman in Jersey 
City, N J, died of leprosy last Saturday at 
Snake hill where he had been isolated by the 
county board of health. 

The famous pugilist Fitzsimmons while giv- 
ing a sparring exhibition in Syracuse, N Y, 
last week Friday, accidentally dealt his part- 
ner, Con Riordon, a fatal blow. Fitzsimmons 
was placed under $10,000 bail charged with 
manslaughter. 

The coroner of Fayette county, O,in his re- 
port of the inquests upon the bodies of the per- 
sons killed by the militia defending the court 
house where the prisoner Dolby was confined, 
holds the shooting to have been unjustifiable 
and that Sheriff Cook and Colonel Coit, who was 
in command of the militia, are responsible for 
the fatal results. The finding was not unex- 
pected as the coroner is an uncle of one of the 
victims. 

The immigration commissioners have 


OUR 


searched in vain for a law bearing upon the 
ease of Charles Wilfred Mowbray, a recent 
reinforcement to New York city anarchists. He 
cannot be deported and the only palliative 
seems to be to “grin and bear it.”’ 

It has been decided to use the $100,000 ap- 
»sropriated by the New York legislature for the 
trie canal in improving the Buffalo end of the 

waterway. The experiment of making the 
canal fit for heavy draft boats will be tried be- 
tween Albany and West Troy. 


ment of Maj 
Gen O. O. How- 
ard and Rear 
Admiral B an- 
croft Gherardi 
two leading fig- 
ures in contem- 
porary Ameri- 
can history pass 
out of active 
life. Gen How- 
ard reached the 
age of (4 this 
month and will 
be known in 
history as the 
Havelock of 
America. As 
commissioner 
of the freed 
men’s bureau during the reconstruction period 
and reponsible for subordinates whom he did 
not appoint and could 
not remove he came 
out of a storm of 
stricture unscathed. 
Gen Howard’s work 
in connection with 
the Hampton school 
is too well known to 
need mention. The 
vacancy in the list of 
major generals is fill- 
ed by the promotion 
of Brig Gen A. M. Mc- 4 
Cook, one of the fami- 
ly of “fighting Me- 
Cooks.” Admiral 7% 
Gherardi is a veteran Y 
in service, and has 
filled with honor about every post of duty per- 
taining to the grades through which he has ad- 
vanced in war and peace, and for some months 
has been commandant of the Brooklyn navy 
yard. He served with distinction under Farra- 
gut and 26 of his 48 years of service have been 
spent afloat. He is a nephew of the historian 
Bancroft. 








James McCosh, Theologian and Philosopher.— 
What Princeton university owes to Rev Dr 
James McCosh, who died in Princeton, N J, at 
the age of 83 last week Friday, can hardly be 
overstated. Dr McCosh was president of the 
university for 20 years until 1888 and until 
lately had been a lecturer in the philosophic 
courses. He came to the institution during a 
period of decline and by his own efforts con- 
tributed largely to what it is to-day. Not least 
of the many benefits which he conferred was 
the abolition of hazing. Dr McCosh was a lib- 
eral thinker and a work entitled Method of the 
Divine Government, Physical and Moral, writ- 
ten some years after he had been instrumental 
in organizing the free church of Scotland, at- 
tracted the attention of the earl of Clarendon, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, who appointed 
him professor in logic and metaphysics in 
Queen's college, Belfast. Dr McCosh visited 
this country in 1866 and two years later was 
called to the presidency of Princeton college. 
Dr McCosh was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
and was the son of a farmer of large holdings. 
He early embraced evolution as a theory in ac- 
cord with the Bible and was the leader of 
Christian evolutionists. 

Comfort for Debs’ Followers—The report of 
the national strike commissioners regarding the 
Chicago strike is a surprise to both the strik- 
ers and the railroad magnates—considerable 
of a disappointment to the latter, who in sev- 
eral places, are severely censured. The com- 
missioners are of the opinion that the town of 
Pullman was poe as a business rather 
than as a philanthropic enterprise; that rents 
are too high there and paternalism too pro- 
nounced; that the American railway union, 
though a doubtful experiment, did not come 
into existence until after the general mana- 
gers’ association had been formed; that pro- 
portionately few of the strikers had any part 
in lawless doings; that the general managers’ 
association was arrogant in refusing to listen 
to proposals to arbitrate and that the associa- 
tion is an illustration of shrewdly devised 
plans of corporations to overreach their limita- 
tions and usurp powers not contemplated in 
their charters. The commission favors a trial 
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of government ownership of railroads in the 
United States and believes that congress has 
the power to legislate as to the conditions of 
employment and service on any railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and should ex- 
ercise it. The creation of a permanent United 
States strike commission of three members 
with powers analagous to those of the 
interstate commerce commission, and that its 
decisions be enforced by United States courts 
is recommended. According to the testimony 
the railroads lost over $5,000,000 by property 
destroyed, increased expenses and reduced 
earnings. Some 35100 employees at Pullman 
lost in wages, as estimated, at least $350,000. 
About 100,000 employees upon the 24 railroads 
centering at Chicago, all of which were more 
or less involved in the strike, lost in wages at 
least $1,589,000. Many of these employees are 
still adrift. 


The West and South—No recent municipal 
campaign in the west aroused more interest than 
that which resulted in the electionjof Adolph Su- 
trotothe mayoralty of San Francisco. Mr Sutro 
is amillionaire and was elected on the popu- 
list ticket in a single-handed fight against the 
Southern Pacific railroad which controls the 
Market street cable company of San Francisco. 
The issue was to compel the railway to carry 
passengers between two places seven miles 
apart for five cents. When the railway saw 
that Sutro was making a winning fight it re- 
duced its fare, but its action did not prevent 
Sutro’s election. 

Railroad agents at Birmingham, Ala, are 
flooded with inquiries from negroes anxious to 
go to Liberia. A committee of negroes is en 
route to Liberia to make arrangements for the 
immigration of several thousand of their coun- 
trymen who have paid the necessary money to 
the international migration society, and only 
await perfected plans to leave. The president 
of Liberia promises 25 acres of land and a tem- 
porary abode to each emigrant. 

A Kentucky romance involves the happiness 
of Gen Cassius M.Clay,and his ward, Dora Rich- 
ardson, who were married last week Tuesday. 
The groom is 84 and the bride 14. Gen Clay 
was the first abolitionist in Kentucky and was 
once minister to Russia. 





University of Dlinois’ New President—Nov 
15 was a red letter day with the University of 
Illinois, Audrew 8S. Draper being inaugurated 

resident of the college and the new engineer- 
ing hall being dedicated. Dr Draper was 
elected president of 
the university last 
April, and entered 
upon his duties in 
August. Dr Draper’s 
educational career is 
well known. He is 
a graduate of the law 
department of Union 
college, has served on 
the board of education 
in Albany, was a 
member of the execu- 
tive committee of the 
New York normal 
school, and in 1886 
was elected superin- 
tendent of public in- 
struction by the New 
York legislature. He 
completely | reorgan- 
ized the educational 
system of the state and was re-elected in 1889. 
A political change lost him a third term. He 
was president of the national association of 
teachers in 188 and 1890 and for two years was 
superintendent of Cleveland schools. Dr 
Draper is about 46 years old. 








Current Topics—An APA leader says that 
40 members of the next house of representa- 
tives are pledged to the principles. of the 
order. The leaders of both parties he says are 
opposed tothe A P A. 

Robert C. Winthrop, who died in Boston 
last week Friday, was a lineal descendant of 
Gov John Winthrop who founded the city. He 
studied law with Daniel Webster and was 
speaker of the state house of representatives 
and in 1548-49 was speaker of the national 
house. He filled the term in the senate made 
racant by Webster’s accepting a cabinet posi- 
tion and was the unsuccessful whig candidate 
for governor in 1851. He was in demand on 
public occasions and delivered the address at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the Washing- 
ton monument in 1848 and was prevented by 
sickness from dedicating the work in 1885. 
His most notable address was delivered in 
Yorktown, Va, Oct 19, 1881 and being wholly 
dissociated from tmemories of the Civil was 
made him friends throughout the south. Mr 
Winthrop was 85 years old. 
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A Home Market for Preserved Fruits. 


The cultivation and marketing of small fruits 
is not as profitable as it ought to be. The 
question of betterment is many sided, but it 
would certainly be well for fruit growers to 
study the methods of some of our neighbors 
across the water who preserve vast quantities 
in the natural juices and find a market for 
such not alone in their own country, but in 
every corner of the United States. The small 
fruit grower who is located near some of the 
big centers of population in the eastern states 
no doubt secures fair returns, but in the dis- 
tricts more removed from these, it is often the 
case that net proceeds of a season’s work are 
anything but remunerative. Excessive ex- 
press charges, enormous commissions de- 
manded by the broker who receives and sells 
the fruit, loss through deterioration of quality 
while in transit or dishonesty of the commis- 
sioner handler too often leave little for the 
grower. The English small fruit grower al- 
though only a short distance from distributing 
points preserves much of the product of his 
bushes and vines at home through the me- 
dium of local companies engaged in this busi- 
ness. 

American canned goods, such as_ peaches, 
pears, cherries, tomatoes, corn, etc, have been 
brought to a point approaching perfection and 
are consumed in enormous quantities through- 
out the entire year. There is also a restricted 
output of home preserves and jams which meet 
with favor on the part of buyers who are so 
fortunate as to see the goods and know their 
merits. Yet every retail grocery and market 
place of any size keeps on its shelves an as- 
sortment of Scotch and English jams, includ- 
ing raspberry, blackberry, strawberry, goose- 
berry, currant, plum, French preserved cher- 
ries, French peas and no inconsiderable quan- 
tity of kindred, merchandise from Italy, Ger- 
many and Austria. It is simply a case of 
“carrying coals to Newcastle.’”’ Sugar has 
never been cheaper for the preservation of 
ruits. Packages such as bottles, jars 
ani cans are likewise relatively low in price, 
and labor is certainly no higher than it has 
been and much might be accomplished by en- 
larging the output of home preserved fruits. 
Farmers and fruit growers in sections here and 
there who are not satisfied with present ar- 
rangements for marketing might co-operate in 
the formation of companies for manufacturing 
and marketing these jams and preserves. 

The imports of this class of goods into the 
United States varies with the conditions, and in 
norinal times is rather more than a million dol- 
lars a year, though amounting to only $527,000 
during the year ending June 30, #4. This was 
no doubt owing to the general depression. 
Preserved fruits from Europe after crossing 
the ocean and paying an import duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem are luxuries, but if manufac- 
tured at home on a larger scale they ought to 
be cheaper to the consumer, used in far greater 
quantities and still leave a good profit to the 
producer and preserver. 

The business in Great Britain has long since 
assumed large proportions dnd the total 
amount shipped out of the British Isles dur- 
ing the last few years has been at the rate of 
$5,000,000 to 7,000,000 annually. These figures 
include the business in fancy pickles, which of 
course is considerable. The following table 
shows the classified imports into the United 
States of preserved fruits from the countries 
named, and also the total from all countries, 
including those specified: 

UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF PRESERVED FRUITS. 








From 1893 1892 1891 1890 
Austria, $14,936 87,284 | 7 $4,698 
France, 284 428.829 214,536 
Germany, 68,314 50,751 152,751 
Italy, 244,289 351 666 298,801 
England, £5,497 =181,445 136.686 
Scotland, 25,185 32.937 35,909 
Canada, 46,945 si 56,78 25.547 
British W I, 26,164 70 12,741 24.524 

Total all countries, 464,166 1,294,828 1,289,187 954,331 


*Great Britain. 





Shipping Perishable Stuff in Cold Weather 


Just how much cold shipments of perishable 
fruits and vegetables will stand is an impor- 
tant question. In their transportation there 
must be observed not alone protection from 
frost or excessive cold, and protection from ex- 
cessive heat, but also circulation of air through 
the car, in order to carry off the gases generat- 
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ed by this class of fruit. From jreturns to the 
department of agriculture from a large num- 
ber of inquiries sent to shippers through- 
out the country some interesting deduc- 
tions are made. In shipping perishable goods, 
injury is liable to occur from long exposure 
to a temperature a little under 32 
degrees, or to a short excess of greater cold, so 
that the duration as well as the intensity of 
the cold must be considered. The reports 
epitomized indicate that produce which has 
been exposed to a low temperature for a con- 
siderable length of time before being loaded 
is in poor condition to withstand the cold, and 
the length of time so exposed should be taken 
into account. Itis also claimed that a car of 
such produce as potatoes will stand a lower 
temperature when the car is in motion than 
when at rest. 

In ordinary freight cars perishable goods 
can be shipped with safety with the out- 
side temperature at 20 degrees above zero and 
in refrigerator cars at 10 degrees. In the lat- 
ter the goods may be safely shipped with the 
temperature cvtside at zero to*10 degrees be- 
low provided tue car is first heated and at the 
end of the journey the goods are taken im- 
mediately into a warm place without being 
carted any great distance. It must be re- 
membered that when shipping fruits, etc, any 
of the precautions taken in packing to keep 
out the cold will also keep in the heat and there 
is really more danger in some instances from 
heating by process of decomposition than from 
cold. All fresh fruit tends to generate heat by 
this process. A carload of fresh fruit approach- 
ing ripeness closed up tight in an uniced refrig- 
erator car with a temperature above 50 degrees 
will in six hours generate heat enough to 
injure it and in two or three days to as thor- 
oughly cook it as ifit had been subjected to 
steam heat. Suitable transportation must 
therefore provide for the heat generated with- 
in as well as protect it from outside heat. A 
temperature of 40 or 50 degrees will keep fruit 
20 to 30 days if carefully handled. 

To protect goods shipped in an ordinary car, 
the sides of the car should be provided with 
heavy paper tacked to the walls and by the ad- 
dition of an inner board wall a few inches dis- 
tant from the other one. A car thus equipped 
and packed with produce surrounded by straw 
will retain sufficient heat to prevent injury for 
24 hours, the average air temperature of all 
parts of the car being at least 12 de- 
grees higher than that of the outside air. 
Cars lined with tongued and _ grooved 
boards on the sides and ends, leaving an air 
space of about four inches, are considered the 
best by heavy shippers of potatoes,as they can 
be heated by an ordinary stove and will stand 
an outside temperature of 20 degrees below 
zero provided a man is in charge to keep up 
the fires. Much benefit may at times be de- 
rived from an intelligent use of the informa- 
tion found in the forecasts provided by the 
weather bureau. The temperature in degrees 
which various vegetables and fruits can stand 
without injury, unprotected,is given as fol- 
lows: 


Apples, in bbls, Flowers, 35 
Apples, loose, 28 Grapes, 34 
Apricots, in bskts, 35 Lemons, boxed, 36 
Bananas, 45 Mandarins, 32 
Cabbage, in crates, 30 Oranges, boxed, 25 
Celery, 30 Onions, boxed, 20 
Cider, 22 Pineapples, 35 
Cranberries, 28 Potatoes, Irish, bbls, 33 
Eggs, barreled or crated, 30 Potatoes, sweet, 36 
I 


Exports of Breadstuffs are gaining a little, 
though still away behind last year. The value of 
total grain and flour foreign shipments during 
October was $1,200,000 better than during Septem- 
ber, but showed a falling off compared with Oc- 
tober, °93, of over $3,000,000. Tutal exports of 
breadstuffs during the first ten months of the 
year are behind those of the corresponding 
period a year ago to the extent of more than $56,- 
000,000. This loss is found chiefly in the poor show- 
ing made in wheat and flour, which together are 
smaller than those of a year ago by $47,300,000. 
Low prices everywhere and the sharp competition 
of other wheat-producing countries have exerted 
a telling effect. - During the last few months the 
exports of corn have fallen off to such an ex- 
tent that they are next to insignificant. 
There was a slight gain during October over the 
preceding month, yet the business looked small 
compared with a normal movement. Ruling high 
prices are of course a chief reason for the small 
exports which are $5,000,000 behind last year for 
the first ten months. Exports of oats were a bag- 
atelle nor have they been anything else since the 
beginning of the year. As for rye there has been 
a tutal cessation of shipments abroad owing to 
relatively high prices obtainable for the small 


amount pressing on the home markets. The fol- 
lowing table shows the total exports of bread- 
stuffs during the periods named (last figures or 
000s are Omitted): 
—Month of Oct~, 10 mos to Oct 31 
isy4 1893 1894 18... 


Wheat, bu, 7,608 6,864 59,001 95,862 
total value, $3,933 4,701 $35,411 $71,460 
val per bu, A 68. 60.02 4.5 

Wheat flour, bbls, 1,542 1,456 13,221 13 795 
total value, $5,284 $6,052 $49,549 

Corn, bu, 699 3,735 37,180 45,101 
total value, $394 $1,776 $17,032 $22,306 
val per bu, 56.3¢ 47.5 45.8 49.4 

Corn meal, bbls, 15 25 22 208 
total value, #46 B68 #604 &2 

Oats, bu, 54 673 474 800 
total value, $17. $231 $176 $2,462 
val per bu, 3l.4 34.3 37.1 36.2 

Oatineal, lbs, 1,722 730 9,138 6,841 
total value, 42 #21 $226 $185 

Rye, bu, _ 8 *232 759 
total value, _ #4 *127 466 

Barley, bu, 250 307 2,015 4,72 
total value, #82 $156 #944 $2,245 
val per bu, 52.8 508 416.8 47.5 
Aggregate val, 9,850 $13,011 $103,941 $160,525 





*Units. 





Shipments of Provisions to Foreign Countries 
continue to hold a lead over a year ago in gratify- 
ing contrast to the relatively poor showing made 
by breadstuffs. During the first 10 months. there 
has been a net gain of $19,000,000 over the corre- 
sponding period in ’93. The October exports 
showed a liberal increase in butter com- 
pared with a month ago and a year ago, 
while cheese fell away behind. The average 
value placed on the former was only 18.4¢ 
P th during October, or nearly 2c less ihan 
a year ago. Evidently foreign buyers are get- 
ting little choice creamery from this country., 
Exports of beef and pork products show losses. 
here and there for the month, but in the main are 
keeping ahead of last year. The following tabie 
gives the classified exports for the periods named 
together with total value, including live cattle. 
The last three figures (or 000s) are omitted: 

7Month of Oct~ 10 mos to Oct 31, 
1894 1893 1894 1893 





Butter, lbs, 460 334 9,197 6,125 
total value, #85 68 1,566 1,173 
value oe ¥ 18.4¢ 20.3¢ l7¢ 18.J¢ 

Cheese, lbs, 3,804 2,417 63,896 64,323 
total value. #381 248 6,150 6,165 
value per lb, l0c 10.2¢ $.6¢ §.5¢ 

Beef, fresh, lbs, 16,098 14,130 174,71 144,333 
total value, $1,392 1,270 14,862 12,884 
value per fb, 8.6¢ 4c 8.5¢ 8.9¢ 

Beef, canned, lbs, 9,173 6,295 43,933 47,992 
total value, $847 570 3,877 4,431 
salted, Ibs, 5,201 5,291 53,340 42,806 

Tallow, ibs, 2.855 4,658 28,592 51,908 

Bacon, lbs, 28,180 35,567 372,398 286,078 

Hams, lbs, 6,091 6,598 78,186 68,930 

Pork, ibs, 4,991 4,737 53,603 40,841 

Lard, Ibs. 28,326 24,263 388,099 282,658 

Oleo vil, ibs, 6,853 8,812 100,002 98,154 

Oleomargarine, lbs, 925 203 4,043 2,943 
total value $87 25 - 464 362 
value per lb, 9.4¢ 12.3¢ 11.2¢ 12.2 
Total $12,636 $12,805 $149,809 $130,596 





Misleading Statements frequently appear in 
the so-called trade journals that expose the edi- 
tor’s carelessness. A typographical error is ex- 
cusable, but what can be said of a paper like the 
California Fruit Grower, which talks learnedly 
about the new rice crop being 122,865,160 lbs, 
whereas the truth is that is the accepted 
commercial estimate of the °’93 crop, which was 
one of the smallest ever grown in this country, 
instead of the largest, as our neighbor erroneously 
states. It was in ‘92that the south produced her 
bumper crop of 238,000,000 lbs. Like the shoemaker, 
Brother Rowley should stick to his last. 


Full Cream Cheese is quoted in a recent mar 
ket report at prices ranging from 8% to lle per 
pound, showing the wide variation caused by 
quality and affording ample evidence of the oft- 
repeated statement that there is always a short- 
age of fine goods. The same report quotes “part 
skims” at from 344 to 7c. Every one knows that 
the better class of these part skims, if not all of 
them, are sold at retail to consumers for the ful 
cream and that thus they do incalculable damage 
to the trade. It seems a wondrously short-sighted 
policy to make them. 


Clover Seed Is Wanted in England according 
to the exports, which were double in September 
those of the month before at 684,000 Lbs and 309,000 
lbs respectively. Exports early in the calenda) 
year were iiberal and for the first nine months 
aggregated 14,969,000 lbs against only 7,284,000 lbs a 
year earlier. The new crop seed which begins to 
move freely in October is meeting ready sale and 
there should be a good trade this winter. 





Egg Imports Increased more than fourfold dur- 
ing September compared with the previous month. 
They were respectively 421,859 doz and 96,543 doz. 
Evidently our Canadian neighbors have taken ad- 
vantage of the new tariff of 3c Pp doz against the 
old one of 5c. This difference of 2c amounts to 
$8437 in the September business. The September 
imports form nearly two-thirds the entire imports 
for the first nine months of ’%. 





Black Walnuts have sold at New York around 
$1@1.25 per bu, with butternuts quoted at 75cq@l. 
The first ear of California walnuts, which differ 
entirely from our home production and compete 
directly with foreign grown, reached the east a 
week ago and sold at about 9¢ per lb. The holi-- 
day demand for all kinds of nuts acts as a stimu- 
lus on the market. 
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MARKETS QUIET BUT STEADIER. 


Turspay Evenine, Nov 20, 1894. 

One week of comparative quietude in the 
business world is followed by another and trade 
conditions to-night present no remarkable fea- 
tures other than those which have been pres- 
ent for a long time past. The financial and 
commercial world has been more interested 
during the-last ten days in the new govern- 
ment bond issue than in any other one thing. 
The announcement of this was followed by an 
immediate though slight stimulus in the de- 
mand for securities, but subsequently there 
was some selling and a return of old-time 
quietude in banking and stock circles. Mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests are in 
much the same position as they were a week 
ago, and while the long-anticipated activity 
seems to be still a matter of postponement, 
general confidence in the future is displayed, 
although a material enlargement of the busi- 
ness of the country is improbable during the 
early winter months. Bank clearings for the 
week showed a small increase and for the first 
time since last January aggregated a little 
more than 1000 million dollars at all the lead- 
ing cities. In the wholesale markets there has 
been a good distribution of dry goods, cloth- 
ing, boots and shoes, although the low price 
of cotton is restricting the demand for ship- 
ment to the south. 

The grain and produce markets generally 
have a little more than held their, own with oo- 
casional advances here and there in wheat, 
corn and oats. Bradstreet’s reports the ex- 
ports of wheat and flour nearly 300,000 bu 
larger for the week at 2,909,000 bu. They 
should be much larger in order to help the mar- 
ket in any appreciable degree. Final cables 
have something to say about the poor quality 
of the English crop which may make itself felt 
here later. Wool seems to be working into a 
little better shape. Sales at the big distribu- 
ting centers have shown something of an in- 
crease and prices are rather steadier with man- 
ufacturers using considerable quantities in the 
production of finished goods. Dairy products 
are quiet with a fair trade in butter at moder- 
ate prices ruling. Exports during the first ten 
months of the year have been nearly 50 per 
cent larger than a year ago while our foreign 
trade in cheese has scarcely held itsown. Po- 
tatoes and apples have shown no important 
changes although fine stock is rather firmer. 
Prices governing the various commodities to- 
night are given in detail as follows: 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 
55, 51 545 *9 30 





Chicago, 28 
New York, 59 59 33. 6 50 *9 25 
Boston, = 38 295 *10 00 
Toledo, 56 49 31 - 5 60 
St Louis, 52 5: 1 = — 
Minneapolis, 60 56 - a 
San Fran- 

cisco, *97 + *120@130 *1073¢@1 124, *6 50 -_- 
London, 69 


“a 66 = — *13 20 
*Prices per cen +Per cwt of 112 lbs. Other prices 
per bushe! 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
November, =- 51 => 
December, 56 4936 287, 

May, 61g 4934 a 


PUBLIC STOOKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This week Last week One jour ago 
82 6,795,000 


Wheat, bu, 5 81,220,000 
Corn, 2,766,000 2,639,00€ 7,312,000 
Oats, 2,676,000 2,631,000 4,673,000 


LONDON, England, Nov 19—By Cable. American 
wheat 3c per bu higher and foreign flour worth 
more money. 


At Chi o, the wheat market during much of 
the calendar week closing with last Saturday 
night was a bullish one, nor is there any reason so 
far this week to make it clear why present prices 
are not reasonable. The chief influences at work 
werethe cable advices of decreasing stocks in 
western Europe, the effect of which has been re- 
flected in the sharp advance at Liverpool as noted 
in our cables. The amount of wheat on ocean 
passage from the big surplus countries seems 
to be rather on the decrease and the time 
is nearly at hand for the close of navigation in 
Russian waters, which will serve to check the 
movement from that source. Receipts of winter 
wheat at nearly all points were generally small 
and there were periods of a like cessation in the 
movement of spring wheat in the northwest. A 


THE LATEST MARKETS 








few days of wintry weather suggested larger re- 
quirements of feed for live stock, including 
wheat. 

Exports were moderate and the world’s visible 
supply was reported slightly smaller. Under 
these influences operators favorable to invest- 
ment buying were a little more active and there 
Was some support from professional bears 
who were disposed to fear further advances. 
The spring wheat held in store in this city is not 
selling as owners ask 3a4c premium over Decem- 
ber prices. The calendar week closed with a net 
advance of 1%4c, December resting at 5644c after 
touching %lec. May 613,a6142c. Late sales of cash 
wheat were at 5644,a57¢ for No 2 red in store and to 
arrive and 551ga56e for No 3 hard and No 2 red by 
sample. 

Corn has been devoid of special feature for some 
days, prices being governed largely by weather 
conditions. Shippers to the east were taking fair 

uantities, but the movement of new cornffrom 
the interior seems to be on the §in- 
crease and this prevented any special ad- 
vance. The weather through the corn belt 
was a little more favorable to the early curing of 
the grain and ae grading in consequence 
This and the indifferent character of the foreign 
demand were against any improvement in price, 
yet with so much buoyancy shown in wheat much 
of the time, the coarse grain was steady 
to a shade higher. December delivery sold 
up to 51%c closing Sec higher for the week at 

c with May about steady around 50c. 
sales of cash corn in store were at 51@51%4 ¢ for No 
2 grades, 45@454%4c for No 3 mixed, @46%,c for 
No 3 yellow and 43%@44%c for No 4 mixed. 
New No 4 by sample sold as low as 43%4c, while old 
No 3 sold up to 48c in a small way. 

Oats were almost uniformly firm, closing frac- 
tionally higher at 29'4c for No 2 Dec delivery and 
32%4c for May. The strength was partly a sympa- 
thetic one and there was better general buying. 
A feature was large purchases for May delivery 
by an oatmeal syndicate which took about 500,000 
bu Thursday and Friday and th!s induced moder- 
ate se!ling subsequently. The market so far this 
week is a quietone. Advices trom the country 
show fairly large stocks in elevators at interior 
= Late sales in Chicago warehouses were at 

21/,@321%4c for No 3 white, 3244@33c for No 2 white 
and 2944@30c for No 2 mixed. 

Rye offerings continue decidedly small and gen- 
eral firmness is manifested, No 2 closing about ec 
higher at 48c in store after having sold at are si'e. 
Though quiet with alack of buying orders, the 
offerings for either immediate or future delive 
have been small and firmly held irrespective oj 
the fact that there is no export trade. Choice 
cars sold by sample as high as 60@51\4c. 
December was finally 484gc with May held at 
58c. Barley continued nearly steady with a 
moderate business done in cash lots. More or 
less was sold for shipment east before the closin 
of lake navigation. No 2 offered sparingly at 54 
56c, with liberal sales of lowa to arrive at 53@55¢e 
and Minnesota at 53@56c, something fancy touch- 
ing 57c. No 352@55\4c and No 4 48@55c. 

Flaxseed has pursued an erratic course, an ear- 
ly decline of fully 4c being followed by a final 
slight recovery. The trade was at no time active 
nor the offerings particularly large, yet crushers 
took advantage of the situation, claiming the 
quality is poorer and the yield of vil unsatisfac- 
tory. Bids were reduced and the offerings closed 
out at $147 for No 1 early in the week 
down to 144 with rejected selling at 13@ 
1 35. The local stock 60% that of a year 
ago. May delivery sold down to 1 43 but recover- 
ed to 145. Timothy ruled quiet but firm, advanc- 
ing about 10c per ctl. Trade was light with little 
disposition to offer seed of the contract grade for 
future delivery. Prime or Nov 5 55, Dec 5 60, com- 
mon to choice lots by sample 5 25@5 75. Clover in 
the main was firm to a shade higher. Re- 
ceipts were onl moderate, the quality 
indifferent, a relatively small proportion 
being suitable for placing on speculative con- 
tracts and there was a better inquiry on export 
account. Though not large, this latter demand 
was enough to stimulate buying, and the week 
closed at about the best prices. Contract prime 
9 20@9 25 per ctl, Feb 945. Poor to choice seed by 
sample 7 50@9 50. 

At Toledo, wheat has exhibited much stability 
with occasional small advances. The. trade has 
been watching with interest the higher cables 
and the better demand on foreign account. In- 
vestors would like to buy wheat but are timid. 
At one time it was believed the government would 
issue a special report on the amount fed to live 
stock, but this is authoritatively denied and no 
figures need be expected prior to the regular De- 
cember report, if then. No 2 cash 55i%c, No 
3 54lec, ecember 56%4,c, May 60%¢c. Corn 
quiet and fairly steady, the expectation of 
larger receipts preventing much advance. 
Low grades of cash corn 44@46c, December deliv- 
ery of No 248c and May 49%%c. Oats advanced 
fractionally owing to the surroundings. No 2 30e, 
No 2 white 32%4c. Rye dull and steady at 4914c. 
Clover seed advanced sharply toward the close of 
the week under a better inquiry on foreign ac- 
count for midwinter shipment. The moderate of- 
ferings and light receipts are held with much firm- 
ness and closing prices show an advance of about 
15¢c per bu. Cash $5 60@5 65 for prime with poor to 
fair 5 25@5 40. February 5 70, March 5 72@5 75. 


At Minneapolis, the wheat market has been 
under the influence of news directly opposite in 
character. That from the southwest showed a 


decided falling offin winter wheat shipments, 
attributed in part to feeding to farm animals, 
while northwestern farmers have marketed so 






freely that more wheat has been received in this 
city up to the middle of November from the new 
crop than before in a corresponding period. 
Foreign prices have been encouraging in the 
main, however, and the sharp advance 
at Liverpool during the last 10 days has 
left its impression. The big milling concerns 
were liberal buyers of wheat and the receipts 
were well handled. The highest prices of the 
week were tollowed by some realizing sales 
which took the edge off the market, yet in the 
main holders were encouraged. Late sales were 
at 591,@60c for No 1 northern, 58@584%4¢ for No 2 
northern and 54@57c for rejected. Corn quiet but 
generally firm with a fair cash demand and next 
to nothing in store either in this city or Duluth. 


At New York, a fair degree of stability was 
present in the wheat_markets much of the time, 
though outside prices were not fully sustained. 
Some of the strength came from the position of 

ositive firmness in the northwest and some of it 

rom the better cables which pointed to an im- 
proved foreign demand. The export clearances 
while moderate were not as large as they should 
have been, and this caused a little discourage- 
ment toward the close of the week, although in 
the main the market was much more favora- 
ble to holders than for sume time  pre- 
viously. December 5944@594,c, May  63<c. 
Corn has been shown some support in a 
speculative way on the part of people who were 
“short” the near deliveries. More or less rain in 
the west coupled with mild temperature caused 
some fear lest the new corn may not dry out suf- 
ficientlyjto pass on December contracts, this re- 
sulting in a better speculative demand. As the 
week wore away the inquiry tor cash corn on 
local and export account was moderate which 
helped the market a trifle. No 2 mixed corn for 
cash or November delivery 59a594¢c, Dec 56%a 
5614c, May 4c. Activity in eash outs 
was hindered by the light offerings. The 
smaller movement from the west serves to 
reduce stocks and _ results in considerable 
strength. No 2 cash 3344@34c, January 34%c, May 
365,c. Rye steady under small offerings. No 2 
western delivered 52@53c, state 53a@55c. Barley 
dull and generally unchanged. No 2 western 
somewhere around 64c with fine lots 65c and poor 
to common all the way down to 50@55c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 6 40 485 3 35 
New York, 5 25 515 350 
Buffalo, , 5 50 470 310 
Omaha, 525 455 280 
Pittsburg, 540 475 315 


At Chicago, the cattle market has been unsatis- 
factory. The big dressed beef concerns which so 
much of the time run things about their own way 
clearly dictated prices during the last week or 
ten days. The demand for shipment to the At- 
lantic seaboard and on export account has been 
less than a recent average and this has left the 
large supply on this market for the local slaugh- 
terers. wo other features were against the mar- 
ket; one, the sharp increase in receipts from 57,- 
000 a week earlier to about 76,000 last week 
and tke other the indifferent quality 
of the cattle on sale. The average was alow one. 
The close of the range season induced western 
ranchmen to ship in odds and ends of droves 
which had no business here and should have been 
kept on hard feed fora number of weeks. Nat- 
urally the depression in the market was most 

ronounced in everything below choice to fancy. 

uch grades held about steady and were salable at 
$6@6 25 up to possibly 640 for something especially 
fancy. The bulk of transactions was at a range of 
5 25 down to 375 and the net shrinkage for the 
week was 25@40c. Farmers had liberal orders 
here for selected feeding cattle, which were in 
small supply and steady, while common stockers 
and feeders were plentiful and dull at 10@25c de- 
clined. Texas cattle declined 10@l5c. Receipts 
are small and largely on consignment. Revised 
prices on all grades of cattle follow: 


Extra prime steers, $6 00@6 40. Poor to fair cows, 123 20 

Exporters, 1450 to 160 Com to ch bulls, 150 340 
lbs, average, 540 575 stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 250 3% 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do, 200 240 

' to 1400 tbs, 400 525 Calves, heavy, 200 275 

Fair to medium steers, Calves.100 to 180 Lbs, 500 550 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, $25 385 Grass Tex steers, ) 310 


R 


‘ 50 

Good cows and heifers, 275 340 Grass cowsand bulls, 1@ 2 
The hog market has acted remarkably well con- 
sidering the enormous supplies. Those for the 
week were the heaviest of the year at about 285,- 
000 head against 202,000 a week earlier and only 
142,000 the corresponding week in ’93. This doub- 
ling up of supplies was met by an excellent ship- 
ping and packing demand which served to ab- 
sorb the offerings, keeping the pens fairly well 
cleared. Packers have not made much effort 
to depress the market and are apparently fairly 
well satisfied to cut up the hogs at prices around 
450a@475. Best prices of the week were close to 5, 
but subsequently there was a break of 15@20c to 
4 65@4 80 for good to ch heavy, 450@4 75 for mixed 
droves and 4 50@4 60 for assorted light. Skips and 
eulls and rough lots generally 3a4 25. Sheep re- 
ceipts came up so close to the 100,000 mark 
that the ———y for the week was prac- 
tically a record breaker even in this mar- 
ket of immense proportions. Prices covered 
an unusually wide range, the relatively few fine 
to fancy sheep suitable for export account hold- 
ing nearly steady around 3@3 35, while common to 
fair lots which were in such excessive supply de- 
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clined 20@35¢e. Transactions were largely at the 
low range of 2 25@275. Lambs shared in the de- 
pression, selling at 250@425. Commission sales- 
men advised the country to hold back shipments 
until supplies were cleared up. 

At Pittsburg, moderate steadiness has prevail- 
ed in the cattle market without particular activ- 
ity. Receipts were fair but not large, and an ex- 
cellent demand earlier in the week gave way 
towzrd the close to a spiritless inquiry. As a re- 
sult, cattle which were not especially attractive 
sold indifferently at rather unsatisfactory prices. 
Well-built young steers suitable for placing on 
feed were in moderate request, and fair numbers 
were taken fox shipment to the country, prices 
remaining about as they have been fur some days 
past. Common butchers’ stock was in_ plentiful 
supply and about steady, and fine milch cows 
were salable. Quotations are revised as follows: 
Fair to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 

to 1600 Ibs, $5 20 @5 40 Tbe 3 3 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,225 3 
50 1 435 485 Bulls and stags, 125 275 

Feeders, 950 to 1100 lbs, 325 3 
325 865 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 3 


1356 lbs, 
Com to fair, 1050 to 
1200 Ibs ; 
Fresh milch cows, ea 2000 5000 


Rouzh fat, 1000 to 

1300 Ibs, 25 33 

Hogs sold fairly well in the Pittsburg market 
ruling steady to firm under a good demand until 
it became known as the week wore away that 
western points were the recipients of remarkably 
large supplies. Buyers took advantage of the 
situation and demanded concessions and 10@20c 
were taken off top quotations. Philadelphias 4 70 
a4 80, yorkers and mixed lots 4 60@4 75, pigs 425@ 
450 and rough droves 3 50¢4. Sheep ruled lower 
under the receipt of liberal numbers from the 
west, the week closing with an irregular decline 
of 15@25e on anything not strictly desirable. 
Choice to extra wethers 2 75@3 15, fair to good lots 
1 75@2 40, yearlings 2 25@3, lambs 2 50@3 75. 


At Buffalo, the cattle market has been in a 
moderately favorable position for some days, the 
supply actually on sale proving somewhat larger 
than a week earlier. Buyers were well repre- 
sented and anything at all merchantable was dis- 

»osed of at figures much the same as those which 
1ave been ruling for some time. Something 
choice to fancy was quotable around $5 25@5 50 or 
possibly a shade above that, but the general 
quality was such that only a few sales were made 
better than 5. Fair to medium shipping and 
butchers’ steers 450@475 with good lots though 
light in weight as low as 3 7i@4 and common offer- 
ings down to 335@350. Coarse and poorly-fin- 
ishea animals 2 90@3 40, good to choice cows and 
heifers 265@3 25 and poor stuff 175@225. Stock 
eattle in fair demand at 2 25@3 25. Milch 
cows 30@50 ea, veal calves declined 50c@ 
1 to a basis of 6@7c for fair to choice 
lots. Hog receipts about 30,000 larger 
than the week before, although of course many of 
these went through on consignment. Offerings 
were more than plentiful and the week closed a 
shade lower, especially on grades which were not 
particularly choice. The total arrivals of sale 
10gs approximating 75,000 head were greater than 
any previous week this season and of course the 
large supplies at western markets made an im- 
press here, quotations showing a loss for the 
week of 10al5e. Good to choice light weights 440 
a450, yorkers 4 30a4 45, medium to heavy 
hogs 450a4 70, rough lots 3 50a4. Buffalo 
has received much of the overflow from 
the immense run of sheep from western markets 
and ruled weaker almost from the start. 
Excessive offerings brought the quotations down 
among the lowest on record, the week closing de- 
cidedly heavy at inside figures. About 90,000 
sheep and jambs were actually on sale. Prices 
broke 30@40c. Fine wethers good enough for ex- 
port account 2 50@2 75, with something fancy pos- 
sibly commanding 3. Common to fair sheep 
1 50@2 and sales of really good lots possessing avy- 
erage weights as high as 100 lbs largely at 2@2 40. 
Ch to extra lambs 3 25@3 50, with fair to good lots 
22h@3. Fancy Canada lambs sold in a small way 
as high as 3 75@3 90. 

At New York, cattle have been without special 
activity and prices inclined to sag. Exporters 
have been in the market for moderate numbers 
and common to fair native steers finally sold at 
$3 60a4 75. Something choice might have com- 
manded 5 or better,but there has been really little 
on the market good enough to fetch prices better 
than 4 50. Rough butchers’ stock 2 50a3 25 with 
old cows and bulls as low as 1 25a2. Fat cows and 
heifers went to local butchers at 3 25a4. Veal 
calves about 25¢e lower with western lots not want- 
ed. Poor to prime 42475 with western 
calves 350 and yearlings and grassers 2375. 
Hogs ruled weak to a shade lower. Country 
dressed hogs were in heavy supply and this hurt 
the market for live. Fair to good droves 48@ 
515. Good dressed hogs sold as low as 6c at the 
close of the week. Sheep market burdened with 
light supplies from the west and interior nearby 
points but at adecline of 15@25c moderate steadi- 
ness prevailed. Fair to choice sheep 2 25@3 25, 
poor lots 1 75@2. Small droves of fancy wethers 
suitable for export account 350@4. Common to 
extra lambs 3 50@4 25. 


At London, the market for American steers has 
been unfavorably affected by liberal supplies of 
home cattle at all British markets. The week 
closed dnilon a basis of 9%4@11%4c for American 
steers, estimated dressed weight, with refrigerator 
beet 6%4,@8%,c. American sheep 9@1le for fair to 
good lots and 11144@12%¢ for fine to fancy wethers. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 





Winter Fruit Steady; Fall Stock Weak. 
Every apple market of any size is burdened 
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with supplies of inferior fruit. The continued 
free movement of this class from the interior 


has been the feature for a week past. The bur- 
densome supplies are perhaps less pronounced at 
Boston than they are in ‘such other large points 
of distribution as New York and Chicago, and yet 
everywhere the offerings are more than ample. 
This serves to hold down the prices, not alone for 
es tocommon stock, but sympathetically af- 
eet sound fruit. Holders of the last named, how- 
ever, seem in no particular distress about mar- 
keting their reserves, and really fine to fancy lots 
are commanding fairly good prices. Boston is re- 
ceiving about 50% more apples thun a year ago, 
the New England crop, as pointed out in our spe- 
cial reports on this subject, developing and im- 
proving wonderfully well during the early autumn 
months. The total receipts at the point named 
between Jan 1 and Nov 15 were 423,200 bbls against 
265,600 bbls a year ago. New York has a liberal 
supply of common fruit and Chicago is getting 
more or less from the central states. Country 
orders for apples destined for retail trade are 
naturally small just now, as supplies of autumn 
fruit have not yet been exhausted. 

Kings, Spitzenberg andJonathan are selling at 
better prices than almost any other variety, al- 
though faney Snows command relatively good fig- 
ures at nearly every market. Fine fruit suitable 
for placing in cold storage is held with consider- 
able firmness. 

A comparative novelty in the eastern markets 
is the California Bellflower apple, packed in box- 
es holding about 40 lbs. The fruit is selected and 
especially handsome and sells at good prices in a 
small way. 

At Richland, N Y, price dropped from $2 P bbl 
to 30ec p bu within the period of a week, while at 
Maine, best winter varieties are 50@60c. 

Lawrence & Co, Boston exporters, report the 
foreign shipments from that port last week 
37,266 bbls to Liverpool and 5135 to London. None 
to Glasgow. The foreign markets closed dull and 
heavy in tone. 

At Canajoharie, N Y, best winter varieties being 
sold at $155 P bbl. Cider apples bring 32c P 100 
Ibs at the mill. 

APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING Nov 10. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow pts To 





New York, bbls, 5,345 7,469 2,257 977 16,048 
Boston, 48,851 3,351 _ - 52,202 
Montreal, 11,631 1,637 11,252 2,167 26,687 
Total, 65,827 12,457 13,509 3,144 94,937 
Week Nov 3, 64,416 32,692 17,267 1,264 115,639 
Week Oct 27 65,057 11,066 16,696 355 73,174 
Corresp week ’93, 6,196 509 8,513 700 15,918 
“ «92, 42,780 18,553 18,571 776 80,680 





Total this season, 429,702 148,637 119,398 8,519 706,756 
Season '93-’94, 31,703 4,431 19,743 700 4, 56,627 
Season ’92-’93, 400,796 99,110 146,356 5,699 651,951 

The Market—At Chicago, arrivals have fallen 
off somewhat and the market is quiet. Kings $2a 
2 50 bbl, Jonathan 1 50a4, Greenings 2a2 50, 
Northern Spy 2a2 50, Baldwins 1 60a210, Den Davis 
1 9a2 50, Cal Bell 1 25a1 40 P 40-tb bx. 

At New York, the market rules quiet but choice 
fruit isfirm. King 2a3 ~ bbl, Spitzenburg 2 50a 
350, Spy 1 50a2 25, Baldwin 1 50a2, Greening 1 50a 
250, Snow 2a3, poor to good 75cal 25. 

At Boston, little change, not much doing outside 
of shipping demand. King 2a250P bbl, Graven- 
stein 1 50a2, Snow 1a2 50, 20-0oz 175, Fall Pippins 1 50 
al 75, Harvey, Me, 1 50%1 75,fHubbardston 1 50al 75, 
—" 1 50a1 75, Greening 1 50a175, common la 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 


Frosted Stock Sells Poorly. 

Late November and early December mean win- 
ter, and winter means frost and frost means loss 
to potato shippers unless consignments are well 
protected. Every city of importance east and 
west has within a few days received a considera- 
ble quantity of frosted stock which either went 
at ruinous prices or could not be disposed of at 
all. As a consequence prices cover an unusually 
wide range. The sound to fancy stock is held 
with more firmness, while the supply of poor to 
fair quality is more than ample and sales effected 
with some difficulty. A good many cars disposed 
of showed a loss upon investigation of 25 to 75 
bushels per car on account of the frost, the aver- 
age being about 40 bu. Consignments of 
this character have _ sold in Chicago at 
24a50e p bu, depending upon the extent 
of the frost damage and the quality of the stock. 
In the market just named, choice white potatoes 
from Montana have sold at highest prices, com- 
manding 60e and better with good New York Bur- 
banks around 55¢c and northwestern Burbanks 
and Hebrons 47a53e. Long Island Rose are selling 
in bulk in New York on the basis of $1 75a2 15 p 
bbl for good to choice lots. 

Seotch and German pogitoes are coming for- 
ward in a desultory manit@® Scarcely enough to 
really affect the market so far as actual supplies 
are concerned, yet the very fact of continuous 
imports of foreign stock serves to disturb what 
would otherwise be a fairly stable market. 
Scotch magnums sell on the docks at New York 
around $1 90 for sacks of 168 pounds each with 
German 1l0al5dec premium when choice in quality. 
The September imports were small at 8334 bu but 
the movement since that date shows something 
of an inerease. Total imports during the first 
nine months of the year have been important at 
2,517,000 bu (average price 48c) against 3,577,000 
during the corresponding nine months of '93 (av- 
erage price 5ic). 

Sweets area shade steadier at the decidedly 
low prices paid for common stock. The quality 
is irreguiar and while the demand is fair prices 
cover a wide range. Ordinary lots of Virginia 
and Illinois grown are selling in the big markets 
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as low as T5e@$1 P bbl, while good to choice Bal- 
timores and Jerseys will command 1 75@2 50 when 
well packed. 

At Blenheim, N Y, most desirable kinds in good 
condition bring 40@50c p bu, at Lawrencevill, 
about all sold at 35c, at Middle Granville, nice 
lots bring 40c, and at Moreau, a deadlock in the 
market. Buyers dare not offer 50¢c p bu and farm- 
ers will not sell for less. 

At Melville, N Y, largest part of the crop being 
sold at 50¢ p bu. 
pb New Berlin, N Y, growers are selling at 40c 

pu. 

The Market—At Chicago, receipts were smaller, 
148 cars. Most of the stock now on hand is good, 
old and frosty having been well cleaned out, 
Northwestern Burbanks 50@54c¢ 4 bu, Mich 45@ 
52c, N Y 50@56c, northwestern Hebrons 45@51c, 
Mich 45@50c, Rose and Peerless 45@52c, Empire 
state 46a52c, white stock 45@60c, mixed 45@49e. 

At New York, trading is quiet, poor stock weak 
and low, choice steady. Scotch $190 P bag of 168 
tbs, German 150@2, Me Hebron 162@1 87 P sk, LI 
Rose 1 75@2 P bbl, Jersey 1@1 50, N Y 137@162,N J 
sweets 1 25@2 50, Va 1 12. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, market. steady. 
Houlton Hebrons 58¢ ® bu, Rose 53@55c,"Aroostoo 
Co Hebrons 55c, Rose 53c, Me Hebrons 50@53c, N iH 
Rose 50c, N ¥ White Stars and Burbanks 50@53c, 
Dak red 50c, P E Island Chenangos 55c, Va sweet 
125 p bbl, NJ 1 62@2. 


GENERAL lMARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKETS. 

BEANS—At Chicago, offerings are smaller and 
all kinds rule firmer. Pea and navy strictly hand- 
picked $1 55@1 574% P bu, ch cleaned 1 47@1 52, fair 
135@1 40, h p medium 1 45@1 50, ch cleaned 135@ 
1 40, fair 125@1 30,red kidney 210@2 15, brown 
Swedish 2 25@2 35, Cal limas 44,@4%c P th. 

At New York, the market is rather slow and 
although the price is held up to 2 30, it must bea 
very choice article to command as much. Ch 
marrow 225@2 30 P bu, medium 1 75, pea ‘0 





white kidney 2 30, red 2 15@2 20, yellow eye 20: 
210, black turtle soup 210, foreign medium 1 
155, pea 1 50@1 60, Cal limas 2 80@2 85, green peas 
105@1 15. 

At Boston, the market is steady under moderate 
receipts and fair demand. N and Vth p pea 
172\,@1 80, screened 1 50@165, seconds 1 401 50, 
Cal pea 2 10@2 25, ch h p medium 1 72%4@1 75, 
screened 160@170, seconds 1 45@1 55, foreign 
165@1 70, medium 1 50@1 60, extra yellow eyes 2 15 
@2 20, seconds 1 80@2, red kidney 2 10@2 20, dried 
limas 5c ® tb. 


DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, 
sales are unimportant, but such as it isa fairly 
steady movement is noted. Prices remain un. 
changed. Nuts quiet. Fey evap’d apples 6%,@7c 
~ tb, ch 64@6%c, prime 6c, sun-dried 56@5%{c, 
chopped %@l1ige, blackberries 6c, raspberries 114 
@l&e, fey apricots 84%@9c, good toch 7%4@84¢, fe 
unpeeled peaches 8a94c, raisins -244@3%c, drie 
grapes 2%°. Beech nuts $3 50 pP bu,butternuts 35e, 
chestnuts' 2@2 25, hickory shellbarks 1 25@1 50, 
pecans 5@6c P tb, walnuts 1 25@150 P bbl. 

At New York, quiet at unchanged prices. Fey 
evap’d apples 744.@8',c P tb, ch 6%4,@74e, sun-dried 
6%c, chopped 144@1e, cherries 1 faite, blackber- 
ries 6@614,c, raspberries 18c,apricots in bxs 9@104c, 
bags 8@10c, unpeeled peaches 8@9%c, Lon yd 
raisins 150 p bx, muscatel 90c@1 50, currants 24@ 
45%4c, citron 7%4,@844c, lemon peel 842@10c, orange 

ee] 844@9c, prunes in bxs 64@l1lc, bags 64@8\e, 

cy peanuts 3%4c P tb, pecans 4@5c, chestnuts 1@ 
225 p bu, hickory 2 50@2 75. 

At Boston, evaporated apples in liberal —— 
at 64%4@84c P th. Nuts quiet. Fey pean ya 
3%c P Ib, chestuuts 2a2 60 ¥ bu, hickory 2 25@4 50. 


EGGS—At Chicago, the feeling is not so firm, 
as the demand has fallen off somewhat. Strict! 
fresh, loss off, cases returned 20a2le P dz, fres 
17@19e, ltirsts, cases included 21@22c, cooler stock 
13@15e, pickled 10a13c, seconds $1@2 75 ® case. 

At New York, receipts are fairly liberal, but of 
irregular quality and really choice stock is scarce. 
Fey new iaid 25@26¢ p dz, N Y and Pa fresh 
gathered 23@24c, western and northwestern aver- 
age best 22@221,¢c, southern 21@2144c, western held 

7@20c, refrigerator 17@20c, limed 16c, seconds and 
infericr 3 50@4 p case. 

At Boston, high prices have rather checked the 
demand and the advance is only barely sus- 
tained. Nearby and Cape fey 30¢ P dz, east- 
ern ch fresh 26a 27e, fair to good 184@23e,P E Island 
fresh 23@24c, Vt and N Heh fresh 26@27c, western 
fey 25¢, ch 24e, fall held 21@22e, southern fresh 24c, 
fair to good 17@20c, refrigerator 15a17c, limed 16@ 
1614¢. 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, pears are nearly 
gone but still quoted at $3@3 50 for ch, 1@2 50 for 
poor to fair. Quinces quiet at 250@3 p bbl. 
Grapes find a moderate outlet. Concords 15@20¢ 
Pp &ib bskt, Catawbas 1242@lic P 5-lIns, Malagas 
4504625 p keg. Lemons and oranges plentiful 
and slow, Messina lemons 343850 » bx, Fla 
3a@4 50, Sorrento 4a5, Fla oranges ch ripe 2, russets 
1 50, grape fruit3a4. Pineapples quiet at 150a2 p 
dz. Cranberries slow. Cape Cod ch to fine large 
9 25@950 P bbl, good average 8 50, small 6@7 50, 
Wis 2 25@2 65 P bx, Jerseys 275. Cal strawberries, 
few received which sell at 35a@40c P pt. 

At New York, pears in moderate supply and 
dull. Lawrence 2@250 p bbl, Vicar 1 75@2 25, 
Keiffer 150@250. Quinees scarce at 250@450 p 
bbl. Cranberries firm. Cape Cod fey dark 10@12 
P bbl, prime 8 50@9 50, defective 6 50@8, Jersey 7 50 
@9,L1250@325 p cra. Grapes irregular. est- 
ern N Y Del 10@18c P small bskt, Niagara 9@16c, 
Catawbas 11@13c, Concord 9@12e. Fla fruit steady 
for choice. Oranges 162@2 P bx, lemons 2 50@3, 
grape fruit 2@3. 

At Boston, cranberries in moderate- demand. 
Cape Cod, ch, dark 850@9 P bbl, light 6@8, coun- 
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try 5@8. Grapes in light receipt and firmer. Con- 
cord 10@13c ® bskt, Catawbas 12@13c. Fla fruit 
moving steadily. Oranges 1 25@175 pbx, grape 
fruit 2@3. 

GAME—At Chicago, all varieties in good de- 
mand and about firm. Prairie chickens $4@4 50 p 
dz, quail 80c@1, partridge 2 50@3 50, woodeock 3 50 
a4, snipe and plover 110@1 25, mallard ducks 
3, red head 3, canvas backs 3@8, teal 1 53@2, 
small ‘1 25, geese 30@50c ea, bear saddles 8@10c Pp 
tb, carcasses 1i@12c, venison saddles l4c, squir- 
rels 1 25@1 530 P dz, rabbits 1 50@3 50. 

At New York, inferior stock is the rule, vring- 
ing down the tone of the market, but when choice 
goods appear they are held firmly. Ch quail 2@ 
250 dz, partridge’9c@1 25, grouse 50@90c, wood- 
cock 70@80c, snipe and plover1 50@1 75, canvas 
ducks la@2 50, red heads 75ec@1 25, mallards 40@ 
j75e, teal 40@50c, common 20@25c, rabbits 40@50c 
~ pr, hares 20@35c. 

At Boston, choice stock in good demand. Veni- 
son scarce. Partridges 0c@l pr, grouse 70@90c, 
quail 225@2 50 p dz, snipe 150, red head ducks 75e 
@1 25 P pr, mallard 50@60c, teal 25@35c, small 2@ 
25c, venison saddles l4ai6e ® tb. 


GROUND FEEDS—At Chicago, in rather light 
demand. Bran in car lots $12 25 P ton. Mid- 
dlings in moderate demand. 

At New York, quiet and firm. Middlings 85@9%5e 
P 100 ths, spring and winter bran 75@80c, sharps 
95c@1, rye feed 82',@85c, oil meal 22 50@23 p ton, 
cottonseed 20@21. 

At Boston, about steady, under good demand. 
Prices quoted are in car lots of 24,000 lbs and up- 
ward. Smaller lots higher in proportion. Prime 
new cottonseed meal 20 75 # ton, old process lin- 
seed 22 50, skd spring bran 16 50, mixed feed 
16 50@18 25, Dak middlings 18, skd spring 17 75, 
hominy feed 19 50@20 Bd. 

At lwaukee, next week lake navigation will 
be closed and prices higher. Middlings 17 90@20 15 
® ton, ch clean bran 16 65, rye feed 18 65, old pro- 
cess oil meal 2490, scorched wheat 14 90, malt 
sprouts 17 15, hominy feed 20 65, mixed feed 19 40. 


HAY AND STRAW—At New York, moving 
off well at good rices. Tone generally firm. 
Prime sees 80c ¥ 100 ths, No 1 75c, No 2 65@75c, 
No 3 50@60c, clover mixed 55c, clover 50c, salt hay 
45c, long rye straw 50@55c, short 40@45c, wheat 40c, 
oat 356 vibe 


@45c. 
At Boston, receipts have fallen off alittle and 
rices are firmer. Yand Can chto fcy 450@ 
50 ® ton, fair to good 13@13 50, eastern ch 13c, 
ordinary to fair 12@12 50, common 11@11 50, ch fine 
ll 12, common 10@13, clover and clover mixed 
10 12, swale 9, good to prime rye straw 11 50@12, 
oat 7 50@8. 


ONIONS—At Chicago, fair demand for choice. 
Nolred and yellow $125@1 50 P bb], No 2 50@T5c, 
bulk stock 30@50c P bu, Spanish 1 P bu. 

At New York, irregular in quality but steady 
when choice. White 250@6 P bbl, eastern red 1 62 
@1 87, yellow 150@175, Orange Co red 1 25@1 75, 
yellow 1 25@1 62. 

At Boston, steady, extra nearby sometimes 
bringing 2P bbl. Natives 150, N Y 1 25@1 50. 


POULTRY—At Chicago, offerings large of un- 
even quality, and selling at a wide range. Dry- 
— turkeys, selecte sage ® tb, fair to good 

vine, old gobblers 7c, scalded 7@8c, chickens, 

dad hens 6@6%c, spring 7@7%4c, roosters 44%@b5c, 
ducks 8@10c, geese 6@9c d w, 4@6c | w. 

At New York, recent mild weather has forced 
holders to move their goods at almost any price ra- 
ther than carry them over, the consequence being 
that prices are rather lower than many would like 
to see so near Thanksgiving. Prime J turkeys, 
dry-packed 11@13c P th, N Y and Pa 10@llc, west- 
ern 9@10c, fey Phila chickens 15@l6ce, N J 11@13c, 
N Y¥ and Pa 10@lic, western 9@10c,N J fowls 10@ 
lic, N ¥ and Pa 9@10c, western 944@10c, N J ducks 
14@l6c, N ¥ and Pa 12@14c, western 8@12c. 

t Boston, receipts liberal and market easy. 
Ch young turkeys 16c P th, com to good 12@l5e, 
ch spring chicks 15@l16c, extra ch fowls 14c, ch 
ducks 1l4c, western dry-packed turkeys 13@l4c, 
chickens I4c, fowls 12@12'4c. 


VEGETABLES—At New York, ch cauliflower 
1@2 50 P bbl. a ga steady. Miich 30@50c 
® dz roots, N Y 5@20c. Few southern vegetables 
in market. Others fairly steady. Cabbage 2@3 50 

100, washed carrots 75c P bbl, unwashed 50@60c, 
la cucumbers 1 50@2 50 P cra, egg plant 2@5, let- 
tuce 1@1 50 ® bbl, marrow squash 50@75e P bbl, 
Hubbard 1@1 25, turnips 65@70c, string beans 1@ 
350 P bbi. 

At Boston, cabbages more plentiful and lower. 
Natives 3@5 ~ 100. Squash quiet. Marrow 10@12 

ton, Hu»bard 15. Turnips in steady demand. 

t Andrew’s 50@75e P bbl, Cape Cod 1@1 25. 


OTHER STUFF—Hides, tallow and pork 
product unchanged from last week. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active at firm 
prices. Good-toch emy 254%2@28c p tb, dairy 24% 
@2%c.—At Poughkeepsie, best dairy 22@23c, fresh 
21@22c.—At Buffalo, firmer, N Y and Pa cmy 26c, 
Elgin 25@26¢c, dairy 25c,imt emy 19c.—At Maine, 
Broome Co, 22@25c.—At Moreau, Saratoga Co, 25c. 
—At Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, 2014@22c.—At 
Middle Granville, Washington Co, 23c. 

At New York, market firm and demand good. 
High grades scarce and firmly held. N Y¥ and Pa 
best emy 25c Pb, Elgin and other western 26c, 
firsts 22a@24c, seconds 19@2ic, thirds 15@17c, June 
extras 22@22%,c, N Y dairy half tubs 23@23\%c, 
firsts 20@2lc, seconds 17@19c, thirds 15@l16c, tubs 
and firkins extra 21@22c, western imtemy firsts 
17@19e, seconds 13@15c, thirds 12@124%4c, western 
dairy firsts 17@19c, seconds 124,@l3sc, thirds 11@ 
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12c, extra June factory firkins l4ec, tubs 11@13e, 
firsts 12@13c, seconds 11@11%c. 

At Boston, the better grades of creamery are in 
only moderate supply and firm with fancy Vt 
held at rather stiff prices. Extra York state lots 
firm and June ay gg Be fair request. Vt cmy 
extra 26@26%4c P fb, N Y extra 25@25\%4e, northern 
firsts 23@24c, eastern 224,@24c, extra western 24@ 
25c,fseconds 19@22c, June extra 20@23c. Dairies, Vt 
extra 2@22%4c, N Y extra 21@21%c, firsts 19@2he, 
western firsts 14@l6c, seconds 12@13%4c. Boxes 4 
@lc premium. 

At Chicago, the market is steady with good 
supply generally, though fancy creamery and 
dairy are scarce. Extracmy 25c Pib, firsts 23a@24c, 
seconds 19@22c, thirds 14@l7c, Junecmy 19@2Iic, 
imt ecmy firsts 20@2I1c, extra dairy (Cooley’s) 22c, 
firsts 18a20c, seconds 12@13c, extra ladles 15@17c, 
firsts llal2e, seconds 10@10\,c, packing stock 10a 
lic, grease 5@8c, rolls ll@l5c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—/.t Albany, in ample supply, 
active and firm. Full cream cheddars 10@lle p 
tb, flats 914@10%4c, pound skims 6@714c, imt Swiss 
14@15c.—At Buffalo, steady at former prices. Full 
cream 11@11'4c, part skims 5@tic. 

At New York, the tendency is toward further 
improvement. N Y fey tull cream, Sept large 
colored 10%c P fb, white 1049c, ch 10c, choice 10, 
@1034c, good to prime 9144@10c, common to fair 84 

94c, small fey 1l@ll4%4c, Chenango Co part 
skims, ch small 744@8c, large 6'4@7c, fair to prime 
5@ic, common factory 344,@34¢c, Swiss 11@12'4ce. 

At Boston, this staple is in rather better re- 

uest with late autumn made goods firmer. Best 

Y cheese sells in a large way around ile ® fb 
with firsts 9@10c and seconds 6@8c, Vt extra 10% 
@10%%,c, with firsts 9@10c. Sage cheese 11@11\,c, 
part skims 4@6c. 

At Chicago, the market is quiet with slow de- 
mand and supply over-plentiful. Young America 
9%@10c P th, twins 94,@9%4c, flats 9144@9%c, ched- 
dars 9@944c, summer goods 5@9c, off goods 5@8c, 
sour 3@6c, filled cheese 4@8c, Swiss 10c, limburger 
T4@ke, bricks 8@8%,c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MAREETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry active at 
gee prices. Chickens, hens liai2c ~P tb 1 w, 12a 
3c d w, turkeys l4alde | w, l6alic d w, ducks 13a 
l4c d w, geese 12al3c d w. Eggs, strictly fresh 16¢ 
#% dz, cold storage 19a20c. Potatoes $1 50al 75 p 
bbl. Grain market active, prices gadvancing, 
barley 58a62c P bu, buckwheat 54a58c, corn 65a74c, 
Oats 35a38c, rye 56a58c, wheat T0a76c, bran 16 50al7 
P ton, flour,best pat 3 75a3 95 P bbl, baled timothy 
hay 10all ® ton, rye straw 8a9. Cattle, good to 
best steers 5a644c P tb, milch cows 22a30, best 
heavy hogs 4a5c, corn-fed mutton 4%a5%4c, spring 
lambs 6a7e, wool, good to ch 20a25c, unwashed 12a 
l7c, green salted hides 4a6c. Onions, white 1 75a2 
bbi, red 1 25a1 50, yellow 1 50al1 75, turnips 60a75e, 
ans 210a2 15 ~ bu, apples 1 25a1 50 p bbl, evap 
good toch 7a9c, sun-dried 444a5%4c, hickory nuts 
1 2al 50 P bu, walnuts 1 25al 50. 

At Buffalo, a good Thanksgiving trade is looked 
for in poultry. Turkeys l3al4ec tb dw, spring 
chickens 9a9%c, fowl, N Y and Pa prime 9al0c. 
Potatoes 48a50c P bu, cabbage $1 50a2 p, 100, onions, 
choice yellow 50a55e p bu, red 45a50c, local celery 
1ia20c P bch, squash 15a20 P ton, turnips 5da60c Pp 
bbl, apples 2 25a3 # bbi, marrow beans 2 45a2 50 P 
bu, pea 1 65a1 75, honey 1lal2\¢c ® Ib, chestnuts 2 25 
a2 50 p bu, new hickory nuts 1 40a1 50, baled timo- 
thy hay, prime 10 50all p ton, straw 5. 

At Poughkeepsie, eggs 23@24c p dz, potatoes 60 
@65e P bu, corn 65c, white beans $1 75@2 25, cab- 
bages 5@6c ea, apples 1@150. Hickory,nuts 1 75@ 
250, chestnuts 3@3 25. 

At Utica, country producein fairdemand. Eggs 
21@23¢c P dz. Fowls 8@9 lw, 11@12c d w, chicks 
9@10¢c 1 w, 11@12c d w, turkeys 10@lic 1 w, 12@13cd 
w, ducks 9@10c 1 w,12@13c dw. Potatoes 35a40c p 
bu, onions 5@50c, beans $1 60@250. Ch apples 60 
@75e, common 45@50e. Hams 12%c ®P tbh, bacon 10 

lic, smoked beef 12@12'%%c, lard 74,@9c, heavy 
hogs 6@6\,c, light 64@6%4c, tallow 2@4c, steers’ 
hides 2@2t,c P tb, dairy skins 35@50c ea. Corn 62 
@638c, oats 40@43c, hay T5c P 100 ths, oat straw 60c. 

In Other Places—At Fairland, Schoharie Co, 
wheat 55c P bu, potatoes 35@40c, appies $1 p bbl.— 
At Blenheim, Schoharie Co, buckwheat 50c p bu, 
corn 75@80c, wheat 75@80c.—At Middle Granville, 
Washington Co, eggs 20c P dz.—At Maine, Broome 
Co, eggs 24c P dz.—At Moreau, Saratoga Co, pork 
Je, eggs 20c Pp dz, straw 6 P ton, hay 10.—At Cice- 
ro, Onondaga Co, onions 50c P bu, cabbage 1144@2c 
PY hd, potatoes 40@50ce P bu.—At Nassau, Rensse- 
laer Co, rye 52c P bu, straw 7 50 P bbl. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, the markets 
have been steady throughout the week. Local 
turkeys are coming in in good shape. The gen- 
eral prices are l6alic. New York quoted at léc. 
Lettuce has advanced to $1 P dz hds. Wainuts 
are scarcer this season than for a dozen years 
back and but few good ones can be found. First- 
class walnuts from the farmers are quoted at 3a@4 
Pp bu. Apples firmer, 2¢2 50} bbl for good table 
fruit. White onions 1 25 }) bu, red 65@70e, yellow 
65@70ce. Cabbages 40«50c, red cabbage 75e. Tur- 
nips 40@50c, rutabagas 35c, endive 60c ~ dz, garlic 
1@1 20, leeks 40.450c, radishes 15e, celery 1 p dz 
behs, cucumbers 1 25, peppers 2 4? bu, egg plant 10 
@l5e ea, cauliflower 25¢ p dz, marrow squash 1%4c 
? th, Hubbard 144¢, sugar pumpkin 50e p dz, spin- 
ach 50c P bu, mint 50c, parsley 50c, cider 10@12c P 
gal, vinegar 12@16c, potatoes 6ia70c P bu. Chick- 
ens 124gai3c P tb 1 w, ltée d w, fowls 10@11e 1 w, 12 
alde ad w, ducks 12\4,@14¢ | w, 20c d w, partridges 1 
~ pr, quail 3 Pp dz, squabs 3, squirrel 8c ea, beef 8 
@8 50 P 100 lbs, veal 6c 1 w, llc d w, pork rib 10@ 








llc, sausage 10@11c, oats 39@40c P bu, rye flour 2 50 
@2 75 Y 100 lbs, straw 17@18 *. ton, hay 18. 

At Norwich, poultry dull and supply heavy- 
Chickens l4q@léc p lbd w, turkey hens 20c, ducks 
14c, geese l6c, strictly fresh eggs 30@32c p dz. 
Standard corn 60c p bu, mixed oats 42c, rye 7T5c, 
bran $18 P ton, cottonseed meal 20, best pat flour 
4@425 p bbl, middlings 20 P ton, loose hay 18, 
baled timothy 16. Live stock quiet and supply 
fair. Good to best steers 6 50@8 P 100 ibs, milch 
cows 20@35 ea, veal calves 6,best heavy hogs 6, 
stock sheep 6, spring lambs 2. Wool, good to ch 
unwashed lic # ib. Potatoes quiet at 75c P bu. 
Onions, red 65c, cabbages 4@7 p 100, turnips 40c 
~ bu. Beans, good to ch mediums 2 40 ~ bu, pea 
230. Apples, Baldwins 125 P bbl, Greenings 1 50. 
Cranberries 2 25 p bu. 

At Bridgeport, chickens 11@12c P th 1 w, fowls 
9@10c, chickens 12@16c d w, turkeys 14@18c, ducks 
16@18c, geese 14@1é6c, strictly fresh eggs 32c P dz, 
cold storage 18@20c. Loose hay $18@19 P ton, baled 
timothy 16@18, rye straw 14@16, loose do 16@19, 
Veal calves 9@llc P tb d w, 544@6c 1 w, light hogs 
6 50@7 50, yearling sheep 7@&c, spring lambs 9@ 
10e, green salted hides 4@5e ®P tb, calfskins 50@75e 
ea, tallow 3c P tb. Potatoes 55@60c P bu for com- 
mon, Hebrons, Burbanks and Rose 60@65c, sweets 
1 %@2 YP bbl. White onions 1@150P bu, red and 
yellow 60@65c, cabbage 2@4 WP 100, turnips 25c, ru- 
tabagas 30@35c, winter squash 1@l4%2c P th. 
Beans, limas and good to ch marrows 29043 # bu, 
medium andspea 1 85@190. Apples 1@1 25 P bbl, 
for common, Baldwins and Northern Spy 1 50 
1 75, Greenings 150@2. Cranberries 9@10 P bbl, 
Concord grapes 4c } tb, Catawbas 5c, evap’d ap- 

les 9a10c p Celery 1a1 25 # dz behs, radishes 
5a20c, LI cauliflower 2a3 P bbl, lettuce 35a50c p 
dz, new honey 12al4ec # fb. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, little change 
in produce, market fully supplied. No 2 yellow 
corn 58@59e P bu, high mixed 57@58c, No 2 oats 
3644c, No2 red wheat 55@56c. Ch baled timothy 
hay $12@12 50 ® ton, No 1 timothy 11 75@12, oat 
straw 5 75@6, wheat 5 50@5 75. Cmy butter 28@29¢ 
# tb, dairy 20c, extra country 18@20c, low grades 
$@l0c. Fullcream O cheese new 104,@10%c, N Y 
11@1144c, O Swiss 12@1214c, limburger, new made 

10c. Strictly fresh eggs 22@23c P dz, cold 
storage 19@20c. Old chickens 45@55c ® pr 1 w, 
L pr. chickens l0@lic } ib d w, 
9@10c, ducks 50@60c lw, 12@i3c dw, turkeys 
lw, 12@13c d w. Potatoes 60@65c ® bu, sweet 
southern 1 75 ?. bbl, gessege 2 65@2 75, navy hand- 
picked beans 1 70@2 # bu, beets 1 75@2 ® bbl, new 
cabbage 1@1 25, Spanish onions 1 10@115, celery 
25@60c P dz, cress 25@30c Pdz. Sugar-cured hams 
74@11,c ® ib, short cut family mess pork 15 Pp 
bbl, mess pork 14, pure lard 84,c, tripe 150 p keg, 
tallow 4@54%,c. Pheasants 6 750 @ dz, prairie 
chickens 5 50@6, quail 2@2 50. 

At Scranton, corn 63@65c ® bu, oats 38a42c, rye 
65c, Ohio and Ind amber flour $3 100 ibs, graham 
3, buckwheat 210, bran 18a20 # ton, best pat flour 
3 80@4 ® bbl, middlings 20a22 P ton, baled timothy 
hay 14 50a16, rye straw 12@14. Good to ch emy but- 
ter 18a24c, dairy 17a24c, full cream cheddar cheese 
—— c, strictly fresh eggs 24a25c, cold storage 
l7aise. Chickens 10a10\c # ib,l w, turkeys 12@13c 
dw. Potatoes 60@65c # bu, white onions 55@60c, 
cabbage 3a5 50 # 100, marrowfat beans 2 35a2 40 P 
bu, medium 1 70@1 75. Apples 150 @2 Pbbi. Dried 
apples 6alic # tb, Lond layer raisins 1 75a1 80 P bx. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





$6.00 to California is the price of one double 
pests Se teusiet clecping cnr from Chicago. This 
is on the famous “Phillips-Rock Island Tourist 
Excursions,” and cars run through from Chicago, 
without change, on fast train, leaving Chicago 
every Tuesday and Thursday. Write for map 7nd 
full particulars to JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., 
Chicago. 


Every one appreciates good value. THE 
YouTH’s COMPANION for 189 offers the largest 
amount of entertaining and instructive reading 
for $1.75, a year’s subscription. The prospectus 
for the next volume presents an irresistible array 
of stories, articles on travel, health, science, 
anecdotes of famous people, and a great variety 
of wholesome reading for all the family. To new 
subscribers THE COMPANION will be sent free 
until January, 1895, and a year from that date, 
including the Fe teen Christmas and New 
Year's double holiday numbers. It comes every 
week, at a cost of $1.75 a year. 








The Enterprise Meat Chopper, advertised in 
this paper, is especially adapted to family use, 
and is unexcelled for chopping sausage and mince 
meat, hamburg steak for dyspeptics, tripe, scrap 
meat forthe poultry, corn fritters, etc. The ap- 
preciative and economical housewife will find 
many points of merit in this labor and time saving 
article, and wonder how she ever got along with- 
outit. The Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Third 
and Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, will send their 
illustrated catalogue to all applying for same, if 
they mention the American Agriculturist. 

The’ Holiday numbers of THE HORSE REVIEW 
for four years past have been marvels of excel- 
lence. For 1894 it will excel anything heretofore 
attempted. This number will be issued Decem- 
ber 18th in a double colored, lithographic cover. 
Stories, poems, anecdotes and special articles per- 
taining to the horse, by the best writers, will be 
found in it in great variety, while the illustrations 
of the famous trotters and pacers will be exe- 
cuted true to life by the greatest horse artists. 
The price of this great issue is but 50 cents, but is 
sent to all subscribers on the REVIEW list, pre- 
vious to December 18th, in lieu of the regular 
issue for that week. Send to the Horse Review 
Co., No. 215 East Madison St., Chicago, Ills., for it 
now, and insure receiving one, as only a iew 
thousand will be on sale. 
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The Estimate of the ’94 Crop. 





The exaggerated guess on the new crop re- 
cently put forth by the German hop growers’ 
association, has been made the most of by the 
“bears.”’ It admitted the middling quality 
and poor color of the Continental and English 
crops, owing to unfavorable weather before 
and during picking, and “a certain part is so 
inferior that it will hardly be fit for brewing 
purposes at all.”” This and other reports also 
note that German brewers, contrary to their 
plan of late years of buying only for immedi- 
ate wants, are now stocking up heavily with 
the choicest new hops they can buy, fearing 
a scarcity at higher prices for the best grades, 
and also to insure their stocks against a short 
crop in ’95. 

The average annual consumption of hops is 
variously estimated at 950,000 to 1,110,000 bales 
of 180 lbs net. Von Barth, one of the greatest 
German hop merchants, prepared a table in 
December, 1893, showing hop production and 
consumption by countries for a series of years, 
and made consumption average 992,000 bales. 
The German Agricultural Press of Sept 6, 
93, figured it from official sources at 1,110,000 
bales, and the German hop growers’ associa- 
tion’s roport of Oct 8, 94 estimates consump- 
tion at just about an even 1,000,000 bales. 

Now let us compare the German growers’ 
statement of the new crop with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S early estimates (corrected 
by adding 75,000 to Germany’s crop and 25,000 
to Austria-Hungary’s crop, which inelides Bo- 
hemia) and with Von Barth’s ten-year aver- 
age and his ’92 and ’93 figures, also his esti- 
mate of average consumption. Which is near- 
est right? 

NEW CROP ESTIMATES COMPARED. 
{In thousands, last 000s omitted. } 


7—1894—-—, -Von Barth. Con- Acres 
Ger- AA Av’Sl- 1892 1893 s’pt’n in ’93 
” 





man ‘ 

America 282 235 93 223 239 189 60 
England 342 270 251 257 258 367 58 
Germany 394 300 293 2 145 281 107 
Austria * 107 90 81 107 *97 25 
Belgium 27 25 24 38 oa *20 
France 40 33 67 49 43 22 
Russia 30 35 30 35 * * 
Others 18 10 13 12 15 2 
Total 1,246 1,000 952 979 883 992 294 


* Including Hungary. * Includes other Europe. 

The present English crop is returned at only 

alittle below the great product of 1885, yet 
the United States exported 76,000 bales of our 
’85 crop at an average export price of nearly 
12ke per lb. At the same time we imported 
14,590 bales at 16.7c, making net exports only 
exceeded by 10,000 bales of the ’83 crop, when 
prices were twice as high. In view of the 
known shortage in the world’s hop supply on 
Sept 1, 1894, is it apparent that supply of good 
hops for the trade year ending Sept 1, ’9%, is 
likely to exceed that of the trade years ended 
Sept 1,’85 or ’84? Are not prices destined to ad- 
vance, and prime hops to command good 
values? 
THE OFFICIAL ESTIMATE OF THE ENGLISH CROP 
has just been issued by the board of agricul- 
ture, London, subject to correction later,which 
will be needed, for it is greatly exaggerated. 
The report makes the crop fully 25 per cent 
larger than the average, exceeded in recent 
years only by the ’86 crop of 776,000 ewts of 112 
Ibs each. It places the °94 English crop at 
379,000 bales, against 260,000 last year and 295,- 
000 as the ten-year average published in this 
column Nov 10. It takes no account of the 
very large proportion of off-color and inferior 
quality hops, but is given as follows: 








Total crop Acreage Average 

per acre 
1894 1893 1894 1893 1894 1893 
Counties Cwts Cwts Acres Acres Cwts Cwts 
Berks, 82 ll ll 8.45 745 
Gloucester, 198 39 33 5.419 6.00 
Hants, 21,077 8.44 7.54 
Hereford, 65.939 5.02 9.31 
Kent, 230,891 11.96 6.63 
Salop, 1,318 3.89 10.72 
Suffolk, _- 6.59 ~ 
Surrey, 12.3 9.09 6.66 
Sussex, 1 20! 50,435 12.99 6.89 
Worcester, 24,973 32,686 6.49 9.30 
Total, 636,846 414,929 59.535 57.564 10.70 = 7.21 





Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 
MALONE (Franklin), Nov 17--The Franklin Co 
market remains the same as for the last two 
weeks. Prices steady at 7 to 7%c for choice 
grades, with 8c occasionally paid fora strictly 





HOP CROP AND MARKET 


choice article. About 25¢ of the county’s crop 
still remains in growers’ hands. The Uhlmans of 
New York are the largest buyers on this market 
this season. : 

NEW BERLIN (Chenango), Nov 16—Herbert Sar- 
gent has sould his hops for 6¢ ® ib. 

COOPERSTOWN (Otsego),"Nov 17—James F. Clark 
has sold his crop of 1150 bales to Leaney & Hunter 
of Cooperstown fora New York party. The re- 
ported price was l0c. Hop buying is quite brisk 
and several bales have changed hands at lle, 
some lots being reported as high as 12c. 

AUGUSTA (Oneida), Nov 16—The market here is 
slow, hardly one-third of the crop having yet been 
sold. . Offers of 84%c were inade for some choice 
lots the latter part of October, but were refused. 
It appears as if the hop market would be aslow 
one this winter and the many growers will hold 
their crop thinking they may yet obtain 20c. This 
town will run smaller yards next year if the price 
remains as it is now. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Nov 10—Business transactions 
have been light during the week owing to election. 
Sales have been made as high as 9%4¢, about 400 
bales changing hands. The inquiry is mostly for 
best grades, although many of the choicest lots 
are not yet for sale. 


CANAJOHARIE (Montgomery), Nov 17—The hop 
crop was good and the price is correspondingly 
low. Several crops have been bought at 7a8e and 
afew at 9c ® tb. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Nov 17—Between 2000 and 3000 
bales were picked up by local fdealers last week 
and a shade better than lle was paid for several 
large lots. The result of election has seemingly 
restored confidence in business and an advance in 
prices is expected. 

BLENHEIM (Schoharie), Nov 15—The hop trade is 
dull in this town. Rufus Kniskern sold his crop 
to J. B. Kniffin last week for 8¥¢c. Lawyer Noxon 
sold a small lot about the middle of October for 
944c, a good prime hop. No other sales are re- 
ported. Growers cannot pay expenses at present 
orices and if there isno improvement they will 

ave to try some other way to live. 





THE HOP MOVEMENT AND [IARKET. 





NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Nov 20—The market has improved. 
This is saying something unusual for the hop mar- 
ket, but it is nevertheless true. Choice grades 
will now bring 11@12c, although many sales are 
made at 10c, but the general feeling is one of in- 
creased firmness and more general steadiness. 
Interior markets still continue to move small lots 
at 8@10c, but it is hoped that growers will take in 
the situation and not rush in their crops so as to 
form an oversupply and thereby bring down the 
price again. As the market now stands there is 
reason to believe that further improvement may 
be expected. On the Pacific coast some improve- 
ment is also noted, the searcity of choice grades 
being the key tothe situation. Foreign markets 
follow suit with a better feeling on nearly all 
grades, top lots especially being held firm and at 
advanced prices. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER LB. 
Nov 14 Novlé Novl9 





State N Y crop ’94 choice, 10@12c 10@12 10@12 
- 5 “" “ med to prime, 8@9 8@9 8@9 
“ “ “« *¢om, ‘ 5@7 5@7 
“ «“ "93 choice, 6@7 6@7 
o sed * “com to prime, 3@5 3@5 
“4 * old olds, 2@3 2@3 

Pacific ’94 choice, 2 10@12 10@12 

- “ med to prime, 8@9 8@s 
"93 choice, 6@7 6@7 
“ * com to prime, Me 334@543 334@5% 

Bavarian, new, 22@26 22@26 22@26 

Bohemian *“ ag O28 23@28 23@28 

Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 19@21 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 


LONDON, Nov 11. By Mail.—Trading continues 
active as far as regards choice, bright colored 
samples, but there is still little inquiry for the off 
color and low quality rules, of which there are so 
many offered. Growers feel, however, that it 
would be folly to hold their hops in hope of prices 
advancing to their expectation, and in many in- 
stances they let them go at what they can get. 
Weald of Kent and Sussex hops are at present neg- 
lected. The parcels of good colored and qualit 
sell readily, as a slight rise in values has been ef. 
fected in two or three instances. 

NUREMBERG. By Mail. Nov 3—Since our last 
report on Oct 27 business in this market has been 
of a more quiet character, chiefly owing to an in- 
creasing deficiency in the supply of fine colored 
samples which are very scarce and held at high 
prices by their owners. About seven-eighths of 
all the kops offered are yellow, spotted or brown, 
though mostly sound and good with regard to 
quality. A wide range of prices is the natural 
consequence of this state of things. Choice sam- 
ples sell freely at 14@18c ) Ih, prime to choice 11@ 
13%4c, good to middling grades 814@10%c, useful 
common hops 64%4@7%,c. The tone of the market 
is firm and recent transactions amount to 800 to 
1500 bales daily. 


Prof Harris of Kingston, Ont, owns a large 
farm at Bathurst, N B, where for several years he 
has successfully carried on the cultivation of hops 
on alarge scale. Thisyear he planted 130 acres 
and next year will add 20 more. It took 376 girls 
and about 50 men 5% days to pick this year’s 
erop. Thus far he has not been truubled by in- 
sect pests. The soil does not require any especial 
treatment except to be thoroughly broken up and 
well worked with fertilizer. Formerly the prod- 
uct was shipped to Engiand, but this year it was 
sold in Toronto. This is the only hop farm in the 
maritime provinces. 
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Old Leather 
New Again. 


New leather always new if you use 


Vacuum Leather Oil. 


It won’t mend cracks, but will keep 
leather from cracking. . 
If there are cracks in it the oil won’t 


mend them. 


__25c. worth is a fair trial—and your money back 
if you want it—a swob with each can. 
For pamphlet, free, “ How TO TAKE CARE OF 
* send 


LEATHER, to 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. 





Don’t fire 


your barn! 


Drop a common lantern 
and it’s done. 





Side-Lift Lantern. 

The S. G. & L. Co. LANTERNS have 

the Stetson Patent Safety Attachment, 

assuring entire freedom from this danger. 

They are perfect lanterns. They can be 

filled, lighted, regulated, and extinguished 
without removing the globe. 

Buy them of your dealer. He has them, or can 


get them for you if you insist. Send for our cate 
alogue. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 
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me WINTER USE. 
It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures perfect safety and comfort to 
horse and driver. 

Shod with the “ Neverslip,” your horse’s 
feet are always in good condition — kept 80 
by not having to constantly remove the 
shoes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 
Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 


When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
serted without removing shoes, saving an 
immense amount of time usually lost at the 
blacksmith  @ 

On receipt of postal will mail free our de- 
scriptive circular containing prices of Calked 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for trial, offered 
this winter at very low prices. 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 














Don’t get Eggs-cited when we tell you that hens do 
Eggs-actly as well in winter as in summer if their rations 
are Eggs-tended by using 


O. K. FOOD. 


An Eggs-cellent Appetizer. 

Cures Eggs-haustion. 
Makes hens Eggs-tremely profitable. 
Sample Bag One Dollar. 


(ay Send for our new catalogue. 


NC Ube ceeamenccOt 












Worcester, Mass. 
MOST RELIABLE 
FULLY GUARANTEED STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 


FAMOUS MFG CO. CHICAGO.USA 
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Special Offer 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for 1895, Whose names reach 
us before January 1, 1895, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year 
FREE from the time their subscriptions are 
received. The price of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, which is now a Weekly, is but 
$1.00 a year, and all who subscribe now will 
receive the numbers above mentioned. 


One Year Free. 


We ask as a special favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors 
and if possible induce them to subscribe. As 
an inducement to get up a club we will send 
this journal one year free to any one sending 
us three new yearly subscribers. 








NEW YORK. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co GO, Nov 16— 
Much plowing remains to be done, although 
stubble land has nearly all been turned over. 
The apple crop was light. The best win- 
ter kinds can be had cheap. The influx of 
western horses continues. The business of 
raising horses is at a standstill. The western 
horse completely outsells those raised here. 
Hay market quiet, the best selling at $9 
per ton delivered. The prospect is not flatter- 
ing for an early advance. Fresh milch cows 
arein demand at 35 per head. They ordinari- 
ly bring 20.—Ira Dunkle sold his farm of 70 
acres to Elmer Morrell for 4300. The corn 
crop turned out much better than expected, 
and several fine crops of ensilage corn were 
harvested. Leaming and red cob were the 
principal varieties planted for ensilage. 

Blenheim, Schoharie Co 0, Nov 16—Farmers 
are about ready for winter. Corn all husked 
and fall plowing done.——Apples scarce, many 
having not enough for their own use. Roads 
were fine until the recent storm. Fall 
seeding of wheat and rye is looking good.— 
The town is building a new road from Blen- 
heim to Jefferson, also an iron approach to the 
main bridge. 

Croton Falls, Westchester Co Q, Nov 16—T. 
C. Culyer disposed of a lot of wagons and _har- 
ness at auction Nov 15. A good many of the 
farmers are not quite through husking corn. 
—Potatoes are bringing a fair price and are 
slowly being marketed.——The condensed milk 
company is saving one-fourth of a cent on each 
quart of milk by buying it by weight. 

Cicero, Onondaga Co 0, Nov 17—Onion crop 
mostly delivered. Good in quality, but a little 
under size. Cabbage 1s a drug in the Syra- 
cuse market, selling as low as 14 to 2c per 
head. A little shipping being done at $4 per 
ton. Potatoes low with supply fully equal 
to the demand. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co a, Nov 17—W. 
H. Jaycox has engaged W. J. Hickman to run 
his farm at Shenandoah. Several carloads 
of apples were shipped from Hopewell Junc- 
tion to Philadephia, where the market appears 
to be better than in New York.—Milk has ad- 
vanced one-fourth of a cent at J. V. Jordon’s 
creamery, patrons now receiving 3c per qt.— 
Madison ‘ovten’s husking machine has been 
kept busy of late. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co G, Nov 17—Re- 
cent snow storms hindered farm work. Little 
fall plowing has been done. Some farmers 
are drawing potatoes to the canal, while others 
are holding them for better prices.——Apples 
are being shipped to New York by way of the 
canal. Cheese factories have about closed 
for the season.——The woodman’s ax can be 
heard on the hills. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co 6, Nov 16—Stock 
oing into winter, quarters in good shape.—— 

lowing has been stopped by the cold weather. 
Cheese factories are still running, although 
some patrons have pulled off for the season 
and othens are hauling milk only every other 
day.——Considerable cabbage was caught out 
and damaged somewhat by the cold snap. 

Fairland, Schoharie Co oO, Nov 17—Farm 
work fairly well along.——Little plowing has 
been done. Potatoes a fair crop and selling 
moderately well. A number of farmers are 
having their cows dehorned. 


Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer Co 0, Nov 16—A 





















































AMONG THE FARMERS 


recent wind storm unroofed a large new barn 
belonging to John A. Harrison and blew down 
a large hay barn for Cottrell Bros killing 
seven sheep Many large apple and other 
fruit trees were uprooted. The state inspec- 
tor has been seeking out tuberculous cattle 
here. In J. H. Warren’s herd of 158, consisting 
of one Shorthorn, several Jerseys, Guernseys 
and Holsteins, all but the Shorthorn and one 
Guernsey heifer were found affected. In Mr 
White’s herd of 20 cows 19 were affected. — 
Cottrell Bros have sold to H.C. Johnson of 
North Clarendon, Vt, the, Shorthorn bull calf 
Cottrell Duke and a fine heifer calf. Nathan 
Case bought a fine trotting horse in New York. 


Middle Granville, Washington Co Go, Nov 15— 
Many farmers have corn remaining in the 
field and large quantities of vegetables are 
waiting to be gathered. If the cold weather 
which has started in so early continues farm- 
ers will need their surplus fodder. Stock is 
looking fine. Cows are selling well at auc- 
tion. Horses are plenty and low. Very 
little fall plowing wili be done. 


Medway, Greene Co GO, Nov 17—The snow 
caught corn and potatoes in the field and some 























apples ungathered. Farmers are hauling 
apples, hay and straw to market at a lively 
rdte.——There has been little fall plowing 
done.——Thomas Magee, an old resident, died 





suddenly Nov 13. he genial agent of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, G. H. Fairbanks, 
was through here a few days ago. All were 
pleased to see him. 

Minaville, Montgomery CoG, Nov 19—Few 
farmers done plowing and some corn still in 
the field. Burton, the apple buyer, failed to 
take the apples contracted for in this vicinity, 
consequently many were caught in the orchard 
by the cold snap. Minaville cheese factory 
closed Nov 7. his has been the poorest year 
in the history of the factory, only 40,000 lbs of 
cheese being made. It usually makes 100,000 lbs 
or more. Many have sold their dairies or are 
making butter and selling their milk at Am- 
sterdam. The cheese hada good reputation and 
sold well. Hay market very dull. 


Maine, Broome Co QQ, Nov’ 17—The 
trial for alleged violation of the _ ex- 
cise laws, in which A. H. Deck- 
er was complainant and George Barnum de- 
fendant, resulted in a verdict of not guilty and 
the grand jury will be asked to investigate the 
case.——The town accounts this year amount 
to $1190, against 1218 for 1893.——The early 
cold snap caught many with fall work undone. 


Moreau, Saratoga Co 0, Nov 16—Corn about 
all housed, but considerable of it still to be 
husked.——Excitement over the finding of tu- 
berculous cattle here has died down.——Several 
farms have been surrendered to mortgagees 
and sold for less than the amount of the in- 
cumbrance.——Some fall plowing yet being 
done. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co 0, Nov 16—Farmers 
through with fall work except plowing, which 
has been checked by freezing.——Cady & 
Traver have had their fine barn finished. 
Harry Kirkland, whose barn and hay were de- 
stroyed by fire, will reduce his stock. Milk has 
advanced to 23c per qt at the station.—AIll 
kinds of produce bringing fair prices. Stock 

oes into winter quarters looking fine.—— 
Vinter milk cows are bringing $30 to 40 each, 
with demand strong. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co 0, Nov 19—Some 
corn to husk yet.——Cows are thin this fall 
owing to the short crop of afterfeed. The 
Reed boys are getting out stone to repair their 
barn.—Turnip picking was delayed by the 
freeze.——The farmers’ institute at South New 
Berlin Dec 13 and 14 promises to be an inter- 
esting one.——R. R. Merriman had a cow 
break her leg recently. L. & G. Wail have 
put a Buckley watering device in their barn. 
Amos and Willis Lape have rented the 
Lynn Phelps farm. Charles Ostrander and 
Edwin Williams have caught a number of 
skunks this fall——A paper known as the 
South New Berlin Herald has been started in 
that town. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co GO, Nov 19—Some 


potatoes and corn yet in the field. Rye is 
selling low, but hay market is improving. 
Owego, Tioga Co G, Nov 17—Farmers have 
all crops secured and are busy plowing and 
preparing for winter.——Potato crop was poor, 
averaging about 100 bu per acre.——Apple crop 
very light. Buckwheat an average crop.—— 
Oats very poor at 15 to 20 bu per acre. Hay 
— fair but selling poorly. Farmers now 
realize what a reduction of $2 per ton duty on 












































hay means. Present situation is not encour- 
aging to farmers.—Stock gone into winter 
quarters in good condition. 

Richmondville, Schoharie Co oO, Nov 17— 
Mr Moot has purchased the Ben Pitcher farm. 
—The milk station is to be rebuilt.——An 
Ohio man is inthis vicinity buying Jersey cows. 
Many stockmen are dehorning cattle. The 
saw is used in many cases for doing the work, 
although some like the dehorning clipper, as it 
is a quicker method. 

Rushford, Allegany Co 5, Nov 15—All in all 
the past season has been unprofitable to farm- 
ers here and ready cash is scarcer than for 25 
years.— Oats were almost a total failure, 
while the corn crop is only fair. Hay was not 
a bad crop.—Apples a complete failure and 
potatoes half a crop. The quantity of cheese 
ma:le here was smaller than usual.— Farmers, 
however, as a general thing are not discourag- 
ed as during the 10 years previous to this sea- 
son the agricultural interests of the county had 
steadily advanced. The farmers have a strong 
club and an insurance company of their own 
which is saving them thousands of dollars. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST read by a great 
number here has done more in helping along 
the good work than any other one thing. 

Somers, Westchester Co g, Nov 17—Snow 
caught a large amount of corn in the field.— 
Milk is scarce with most farmers. They do 
not propose to buy high-priced feed and cows 
and produce milk at a loss. Little interest is 
taken in the movement to advance the price by 
co-operation, as all previous efforts in that line 
have failed. Smith & Halsted of Mt Vernon 
are buying milk at Baldwin’s Place to start a 
milk, bottling establishment, but as they are 
unwilling to pay the exchange price it is doubt- 
ful whether a sufticient supply will be ob- 
tained. 

Selkirk, Albany Coo, Nov 17—Mr Gorman 
is, building another ice-house of 40,000 tons ca- 
yacity on Shad island. Molding sand firms 
lave closed up the season’s work in the sand 
banks. The season they claim has not been a 
very profitable one.——The potatoes grown 
and sold this season by Mr Caldwell were er- 
roneously given as 2000 bbls. His sales ac- 
tually aggregated nearly double that amount. 
—tThreshing machines and hay presses are 
in demand. Farmers are rushing their hay 
and straw to market for fear that another snow 
storm may close the river. They find shipping 
by water is the cheapest mode of transporta- 
tion.— Large quantities of cabbage are yet 
standing upon the river flats and islands. 
Some rutabagas, a few fields of buckwheat 
and an occasional patch of potatoes are yet to 
be seen upon upland farms. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co G, Nov 16—Large 
quantities of straw are being drawn to Casel- 
ton.—Considerable fall plowing has been 
done.—Some pieces of corn still unhusked. 
Fall pigs are plenty, and are selling at 
$1.50 to 2 per head. Charles Vandacar of 
East Greenbush had a valuable horse and car- 
riage stolen from the church recently. The 
property was recovered in Connecticut. 

Sharon Center, Schoharie Co o, Nov 17— 
Crops disappointing in many ways. Hay and 
hops were the most satisfactory crops. The 
extremely wet weather in the spring favored 
these. This limestone soil stands an immense 
amount of moisture. Fruit was a failure. In- 
sect pests are largely responsible-——Oats 
were light and buckwheat blasted in the 
blossom.——Potatoes as a general thing poor 
but in some localities good.—The few who 
planted corn have a fine crop.—AlIl who read 
the widely circulated AGRICULTURIST must feel 
grateful for the statistical crop reports show- 
ing supply and demand with enlightened 
views as to present and able predictions con- 
cerning future markets. 

Salem, Washington Co o, Nov 17—Some 
corn yet in the fields. Apples are being bar- 
reled and hauled to market. Rye looks well 
and is in good condition for winter. V 
little plowing has been done.——D. M. 
dock has completed his new barn and W. A. 
MeNish has a new horse barn in course of erec- 
tion. Stock has gone into winter quarters in 
good condition. Not as many lambs being fed 
as common owing to their low price. 


The Great Horse Show—The tenth annual 
horse show has come and gone, and Madison 
Square garden, New York, has again been*a 
continuous blare, glare and glitter for a week. 
It is hard to write seriously of this great show 
—this modern fanfaronade—this aggregation 
of beautifully-dressed women and superb 
horses, of sap-headed dudes and simple gentle- 
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inen and a vast middle class of curiosity seek- 
ers of all grades. It has been a gorgeous af- 
fair, and the most sedate of metropolitan jour- 
nals have been seduced into columns of de- 
scriptions of ‘“‘togs for the attendants,’’ in 
which all the bewildering details of man-mil- 
linery have been duly aired. But it wasa 
great show all the same, and despite the fuss 
and feathers brought out the finest collection 
of horses ever seen at a single gathering. It is 
impossible to go into details. One feature 
which added great interest was the prizes of- 
fered for classes not generally considered, such 
as horses and delivery wagons, Central park 
mounted policeman, hunters, jumpers, jump- 
ing ponies, etc. Of course, in addition to all 
these, every conceivable breed and breed mod- 
ification was represented and all were duly 
judged and rewarded. After all, the horse 
show is not so much a horse show as it is @ 
great social event. A detailed report of it is 
more properly the work of a society paper than 
of this journal. While it undoubtedly has a 
good effect on the horse breeding business, it is 
safe to assume that it is not carried on prima- 
rily to carry out that desirable end. It is a fad, 
a fashion—we had almost said, a folly. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co a, Nov 16—Corn nearly 
all husked. The crop was better than expect- 
ed, but fodder is in bad condition owing to 
wet. The carrot crop now being dug is good 
but selling slowly. Deer hunting is in full 
blast, and the animals are said to be unusually 
plentiful. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Cadis, Bradford CoO —Crops nearly all secured 
and farmers in the midst of their fall plowing. 
——The season has not been a profitable one 
for farmers, most of the produce having been 

cheap and in many cases the crops were 
poor.—There will be little to do during the 
winter and farmers who are as well off, finan- 
cially, next spring as they were last will be in 
the minority. 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The National Grange [leeting. 





The 28th session of the national grange open- 
ed at 11 a m, Nov 14, in the senate chamber of 
the Illinois capitol building, with National 
Master Brigham in the chair. Brother Howe 
of Massachusetts occupied the overseer’s chair 
temporarily. Nearly all the members being 
present, the morning session was given over 
to the usual routine of business. At the after- 
noon session the master’s address was deliv- 
ered and the report of National Lecturer Mes- 
ser was listened to. The secretary and other 
national officers made their reports, showing a 
healthy growth during the year, the largest 
additions being in Pennsylvania, which boasts 
24 new granges and an increase of 3800 mem- 
bers. 

The reports of state masters on Thursday 
morning were generally encouraging, especially 
those from New England. Dr Bowen of Connect- 
icut reports granges in 110 of the 129 towns in 
the state. Maine granges have a membership of 
18,000. There are 225 distinct organizations, two- 
thirds of which own their own halls. Brother 
Howe of Massachusetts reported 700 new mem- 
bers and two new halls. California and other 
states show great benefit resulting from visits 
of National Lecturer Messer, who delivered 
many sound grange talks during the year. 
New Hampshire increased from 171 to 183 
granges with 1000 new members in the past 
year and all its organizations are doing good 
work. 

Thursday’s afternoon session was a public 
meeting held in connection with the Illinois 
state grange which had been holding its annu- 
al session in the representatives’ chamber. 
The address of welcome from Gov Altgeld and 
read by his representative evoked a rousing 
response from National Master Brigham. An- 
other address of welcome by the mayor of 
Springfield was responded to by National 
Lecturer Messer in his usual happy manner. 
The bright address by the master of the IIli- 
nois state grange was one of the best of the ses- 
sion to which Sister Roach, wife of the mas- 
ter of California’s state grange, responded 
gracefuily and entertainingly. In the even- 
ing the sixth degree was conferred by the na- 
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tional and state granges in union, followed by 
an intellectual feast. 

Friday morning resolutions from members 
were in order. Brothér Rouche of California 
offered one favoring the Leubin scheme of 
having the government pay a bounty on ex- 
ports. The Illinois state grange indorsed this. 
A member from Delaware asked the grange to 
favor the grand centennial exhibition to be held 
in Baltimore in 1897, where a great display of 
agricultural products will be made. The ex- 
ecutive committee made a lengthy report, 
showing the order to be sound financially with 
funds in treasury. The matter of the national 
grange assisting the weaker states was dis- 
cussed by Master Brigham and others. Bro- 
ther Rhone of Pennsylvania was re-elected 
member of the executive committee. The 
entire afternoon was given to the discus- 
sion of co-operation, many of the foremost 
workers realizing that this is asubject of grow- 
ing interest. At the evening session the 
seventh or degree of Ceres was conferred on a 
large class. Mrs N. B. Douglas of Massachu- 
setts presided at the organ during the session. 

NOTES OF THE FRAY. 

The state house in which the meeting occurred 
is one of the finest in the country, having cost 
$4,000,000. The senate chamber is simply grand 
and the view from the dome of the capitol which 
is one of the highest in the country is inspir- 
ing. 

At the Thursday morning session six of 
the 13 officers’ chairs were filled by New England 
members. 

The Patrons’ excursion party conducted by C. D. 
Sage ot North Brookfield, Mass, arrived at Spring- 
field Wednesday morning. They expect to spend 
a day in Chicago and another at Niagara Falls on 
their return. In Ohio, Indiana and eastern IIli- 
nois considerable corn was out in the snow. 

The meeting of the Illinois state grange was 
well attended and turned out to be one of the 
most interesting sessions ever held. Many topics 
of interest were considered and the usual busi- 
ness of the order transacted. It gave the members 
an opportunity to attend the session of the na- 
tional grange and to receive the sixth and seventh 
degrees. The order throughout the state is in a 
good healthy condition and a steady growth is 
assured. It is perfecting plans fora better system 
of co-operation. 

I 
NEW YORK. 
A Campaign of Organization. 

The grange in New York state already has a 
strong organization in very many of the counties. 
It is now proposed to push the order into every 
township not organized in counties that have 
granges, and to introduce or re-establish the 
grange in every county where it does not exist. 
‘fo promote this effort, the next annua) session of 
the New York state grange is to be held at Albany, 
Feb 5-8, so as to arouse active interestin grange 
work in the eastern counties, where the order has 
been more or less dormant for several years. Any 
of our readers who wish to know how to organize 
a grange should apply to H. H. Goff, state secre- 
tary, Spencerport, Monroe Co, N Y, or to the state 
deputy for their county as named in the tollow- 
ing list: 

Albany—W. T. Hotaling, South Fonda 


Bethlehem. Oneida—C. D. Monroe, Sanger- 
Broome—G. A. Watrous, North field. 
Colesville. Onondaga—C. E. Hall, Marcel- 


Cattaraugus—O. H. Phillips, us. : 
Conewango. Ontario—G, E. Haskell,Cheshire. 
Cayuga—Samuel Coleman, Red Oemene-Ciiver Mowry, Mexico, 


Creek. Davis, Bowen's Cor- 
Chautauqua—Mrs B. B. Lord, ners. ; 
Sinclairville. Creag H. Chamberlain, 
Chenango—Charles H. Stanton, Elk Creek 


Plymouth. ; Saratoga—A. J. Larkin, Ballston 
Chemung—E. J. Young, Elmira. wake. ; 
Cortland—Samuei M. Byram. Schenectady—James Wingate, 
Delaware—J. Q. Barlow, Rock Princetown. 

i Schoharie—Cyrus Cross, Barner- 


ville. 
nia. Schuyler—James P. Frost, Cath- 
Fulton—Joseph Nellis, Ephra- arine. 
tah. Seneca—John G. Pierson. 
Genesee—D. H. Pierson, Fort Steuben-—-Lorenzo Hulburt, 
ill. Dansville. 
Herkimer—James H. Steele, Her- St Lawrence—O. H. Hale, N 
imer. Stockholm. 
Jefferson—Luke Fulton, Water- Sullivan—Cyrus Mott, Living- 
town. ston Manor. 
Lewis—P. E. White, Denmark. Tioga—J. B. Partridge, West 
Livingston—W. E. Dana, East Newark. : 
Avon. Tompkins—A. H. Pierson, Tru- 
Madison—Frank Smith, Pool- mansburg. 


ville. Wayne—Wallace H. Weed, 
Monroe—Langdon Wall, Web- Sly 
ster. 
Montgomery—J. H. Faulkner, 


Rift. 
Dutchess—Henry Smith, Ame- 


yde. 
Yates—W. T. Reemer, Penn 
Yan 





Deer River grange, No 702, of Lawrenceville held 
its regular meeting Saturday, Nov 10, and voted to 
increase the dues forthe purpose of building a 
grange hall. It conferred first and second de- 
grees on three candidates and appointed a spe- 
cial meeting which was held Friday, Nov 23, at 
which time the county deputy inspected the or- 
ganization. 

The November meeting of the Bedford farmers’ 
elub was held at Bedford Station Nov 14. The 
subject for the day, Advantages offered by Cor- 
nell university to young farmers, was introduced 
by Floyd Q. White. This subject was intended for 
the October meeting, but owing to inclement 
weather the meeting failed. Mr White exhibited 
photographs of the chief points of interest at 
Cornell. He took the winter short course at Cor- 
nell two years ago. His expenses forthe 11 weeks 
spent there including railroad fare footed up to 
$63. He is exceedingly well pleased with the re- 
turns for his investment. Everything is prac- 
tical there. In addition to lectures by specialists 
of renown are the well-equipped laboratories, 
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museums, greenhouse, buildings filled with graius 
of all varieties, and barns full of furm animals, 
access to which is of great aid to the student. 
Charles H. Royce said he had spent five years at 
the university at an expense of $1400, and he 
lieved it was the best investment his father could 
possibly have made for him. He is a loyal alum- 
nus of the university and complains that the state 
does hot aid the institution in proportion to the 
benefit received. Everyone having knowledge of 
the work being done is in favor of increased state 
appropriations. 

Waterville grange, No 61, held its regular month- 
ly meeting at the grange hallon theafternoon and 
evening of Nov 15. The meeting was largely at- 
tended. The day had been set apart as Pomona 
day and after the business meeting and supper 
exercises appropriate to the oceasion, consisting 
of musical and literary productions, were given. 
Dr F. T. Gorton addressed the grange upon Fruit, 
culture and use of same. The meeting was one of 
the best held this season. The election of officers 
will occur at the meeting held in December. 

The ladies of Madison grange, No 716, will fur- 
nish the Thanksgiving dinner in accordance with 
rules of the contest recently occurring between 
the brothers and.sisters, the judges having decid- 
ed that the former worked the degrees the more 
creditably. 

At the last meeting of Natural Bridge grange, No 
497, the children of the Patrons furnished the pro- 
gram. It was one of the most enjoyable events 
in the history of the organization. Thorough 
preparation had been made and all the parts 
were well rendered. After the program the par- 
ticipants were given a feast. 

Pomona (Wayne) grange, No 41, will hold a joint 
session with Cherry Ridge graige Nov 30 and Dec 
1. The program will be an unusually attractive 
one. 

Pomona (Lycoming) grange, No 28, holds its next 
regular session in the hall of West Branch grange, 
No 136, Thursday, Nov 29. Morning and afternoon 
sessions will be in the fourth degree, but the fifth 
degree will be conferred in the evening if de 
sired. Several neighboring granges will assist in 
carrying out the program, on which the question 
box occupies a conspicuous place. 

Pomona and Ceres day passed very pleasantly 
at Domestic grange, No 98, of Lansing. Members 
brought offerings for the poor, dinner was served 
at noon, and a literary program rendered in the 
afternoon. Mr Bond, president of the city charity 
mission, and Missionary Lee were in attendance. 
They delivered addresses, and received the offer- 
ings made for the benefit of the city’s poor. The 
grange hopes to be incorporated soon, when a site 
will be purchased and a hall built. 

A contest for an oyster supper between the 
brothers and sisters of Knoxboro (Oneida) grange 
resulted in favor of the latter. Ability in work- 
ing the combined degrees was the test applied. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Pomona grange of Salem county holds its next 
regular meeting in Woodstown Nov 21. A good 
program has been arranged and several practical 
questions of interest to all farmers will be dis- 
cussed. 

The 22d annual meeting of the state grange will 
occur at Trenton, beginning Dec 4 and continuing 
several days. The sessions will be held in Repre- 
sentative hal). Masters of subordinate granges 
and their wives, who are matrons, as well as all 
fourth degree members are invited and expected 
to be present. Excursion rates on el railroads 
have been arranged for, and card orders for tick- 
ets may be obtained by addressing M. D. Dickson 
of Woodstown. Hotels will give special rates to 
all who desire to remain over night. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In accordance with the requirements of its con- 
stitution the state grange will hold its 22d 
annual session in Chestnut street hall, Har- 
risburg Dee 11. Railroads and hotels have grant-- 
ed special rates to all desiring to attend. The 
secretary is prepared to furnish surbordinate or- 
ganizations with information relating to rates, 
the requirements necessary to entitle them to at- 
tend and the rules determining whoshall be vot- 
ing members of the state grange. Extensive ar- 
rangements are being made for the entertainment 
of the numerous grangers expected to be present. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 














Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some. 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, \0 fe 
ou this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to guarantee inser. 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large ceeey type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one, 

Subseribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address , 

swrerrcaNn AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








NOR SALE—Young new mileh Ayershire cows, heifer calves 
I and bulls. Low prices. J. ANDREW CASTERLINE, Dover, 
New Jersey. 

AOR SALE.—Bronze turkeys; good business stock at low. prices. 
I M. W. WOODRUFY, Fort Ann, New York. 
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THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 

BALDWINSVILLE—Sales continue to be made in 
the Onondaga tobaeco section of the state. Some 
300 cs of 93 have been sold since Nov 1 at prices 
ranging from 3 to 8¢ and selected lots higher. But 
little "92 is held by growers; a small quantity has 
been sold at pt at Granby, Hannibal, lra and other 
towns. One °92 packing at Oswego Falis soid at 
13\ge through. Fair lots bring 10 to 13%4ec, but 
not much is to be found at any price. While ’%4 
plants have not been generally taken down and 
stripped, yet it is recognized the leaf is of supe- 
rior quality in its curing. No sales have occurred, 
but growers are more hopeful than fur any time 
in two years. The tobaecoshed of Frank Moulton 
of Cicero was recently burned with three crops of 
tobacco, valued at $20,000. 

CLAY (Onondaga)—Tobaceo is curing down in 
splendid colors and of fine quality. Some grow- 
ers have their crops all stripped. No sale of ‘94 
is reported, although an occasional buyer is seen 
looking over the crop and purchasing here and 
there anything old that the grower will sell at a 
low figure. 


At New York City. 


The past week a considerable quantity of leaf 
has been disposed of in small quantities. Trade 
is by no means on the boom, although between 
2000 and 3000 cs of leaf were apesss of. New 
England leaf is in strong demand and the bulk 
of the sales were of tobacco from that section. 
Wisconsin ’92 leaf continues in request at steady 
prices, even fancy lots of binders commanding 
good prices. Ohio tobacco experienced a falling 
off in demand. Among the sales as reported by 
Gans’ Son, were, 150 cs 92 N E Hav at 18 to 50c, 200 
es 93 N E Hav at 5%% to 13c, 100 es 92 N Y Hav at 11 
to l4c, 200 cs '93 N Hav at 6 to 8c, 200 es 92 Wis 
Hav at 11 to 12c, 300 cs 93 Wis Hav at 442 to 9c, 250 
cs 93 Pa Hav at 11 to 12c, 150 cs 93 Pa seedleaf \at 
5% to 8c, 250 cs '93.Zimmers at 11 to 12%c, 125 es ’91 
Gebhardts at 9 to 9c, 50 cs ’91 Dutch at 10c; total 
sales 1975 cs. Other sales were, 100 cs N E Havat 24c, 
90 cs N E Hav at 21c, 58 cs’92 Big Flats at lic, 150 cs "92 
NE wrappers at 38c, 40 cs 92 fancy Wis at I6c, 150 
es ’92 Wis at 1344c, 200 cs "92 Wis at 114c, 125 cs ’92 
Onondaga at lic, 38 es 92 Onondaga wra rs at 
19e, 130 cs '92 Pa Hav seed at 9%4c, 50 cs '92 Pa Hav 
at 12c, 150 cs ’92 Pa B’s at 1l4ec. 

Anumber of small lots of Sumatra changed 
hands. Although importers try desperately to 
effect sales, the movement is slow. Light colors 
and spotted leaf are most in request. The market 
for Havana leaf has been remarkably strong, 
nearly 2500 cs having been disposed of. Most of 
the Havana leaf disposed of goes direct to manu- 
facturers and reports from Cuba state that Ameri- 
can buyers are buying heavily. 


CONNECTICUT. 


EAST HARTFORD—F. Schultz of N Y has bought 
Elmer Risley’s '93 crop at p t. 

CANTON—NOo great quantity of tobacco has been 
taken down yet, but while hanging it looks to be 
of fine quality. Farmers will likely embrace the 
next opportunity. A large quantity of ’93 still 
remains in growers’ hands. . H. Graham of 
Milford was in town last week looking for ’92 and 
seems ready to buy ’94 as soon asitis taken from 
the poles. 

BERLIN—The tobacco crop is mostly cured, but 
none has been taken from the poles. The crop 
has cured finely and the quality is good. Owing 
to the dry season the weight of the crop will be 
lighter than last year, A considerable part of the 
crop of ’93 remains in growers’ hands. The acre- 
age of tobacco grown in this town is quite small, 
not over 10 acres altogether. No sales are re- 
ported. 

ENFIELD—This year’s crop has cured down finely 
and stripping is well along. There is an unusual 
quantity of fine leaf. No sales are reported. 

GRANBY—The damp weather has afforded farm- 
ers a chance to take the ’% crop from the poles 
and some are through stripping, something never 
known here before so early. All pronounce the 
crop to be of exceptionally fine quality and lignt 
color, and expect it to turn out a larger percent- 
age of fine wrappers than any crop raised in sev- 
eral years. Nosales have been made. Farmers 
are expecting a fair price for good goods, and 
think they have something buyers will desire to 
own. 

GILDERSLEEVE — Nearly every grower took 
down and stripped during the last two rains. It 
is turning out a thin, fine, silky leaf with small 
veins, good cinnamon color and free from blem- 
ish. The weight will be light and that’s where 
the manufacturer will find it right in line With 
Sumatra and no $1.50 duty to pay—one of the good 
things THE HOMESTEAD worked hard for and 
helped along; without such work it would have 
been only 50c or $1. The cure has been good and 
all the growers in this vicinity feel that they have 
some excellent tobacco tosell. No buyers yet and 
no prices quoted. 


AMONG THE STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA cigar makers are experiencinga 
enuine boom at Reading. Trade is better than 
or any time in two years. Heavy shipments 

have been made to western cities. Twenty cigar 
factories have started the past month. October 
internal revenue receipts at Reading show an in- 
crease of $3000 over September. At Philadelphia, 
confidence is on a firmer basis and orders are 
coming in from all sections of the country more 
liberally. Leaf packers are moving leaf freely. 
Receipts last week were 74 cs Ct, 134 es Wis, 71 ¢s 
N Y, 156 bales Sumatra, 268 bales Havana and 106 
hhds Va and western leaf. Sales were 46 cs Ct, 108 
cs Pa, 112 es O, 216 cs Wis, 63 es N Y, [101 bales Su- 
matra, 197 bales Havana and 11 hhds western leaf. 


TOBACCO CROP 


Exports to Liverpool were 26,400 Ibs. Among the 
lear sales at Pittsburg were 165 cs "93 Pa Hav at loc, 
75 cs °93 Big Flats at 19c, 100 cs '93 Ct Hav at l4e, 100 
es °93 Pa, broadleaf at 8e, 130 es ’93 Dutch at Ge. At 
Lancaster, the internal revenue receipts were 
$886,000 during July, August, September and Octo- 
ber, an increase over the same months of 1893 of 
$225,000. Sales of eased leaf have recently reach- 
ed 800 cs per week. There is much loose tobacco 
in Lancaster and York counties. Some growers 
are holding in anticipation of higher prices; 
other growers have sold at prices that scarcely 
leave a profit to the business. Trade has held 
firm among local dealers, 1297 cs being sold last 
week. 

NORTH CAROLINA clear brights are in active de- 
mand for all grades at firm prices in Durham Co. 
About Henderson, trading was active as usual, 
At Winston, manufacturers report light sales. 


Tobacco Notes. 

The following important ruling regarding the 
sale of leaf tobacco has been made by the com- 
missioner of internal revenue. If a merchant is 
in partnership with a farmer in producing tobacco 
in such a way as to be considered a member of a 
firm of “gro vers of tobacco” within the meaning 
of these words in Section 69, act of Aug 28, 1894, 
he is entitled, under the provisions of that sec- 
tion, to sell leaf tobacco, grown by his firm, at his 
store by retail, or otherwise for and on account of 
the firm, but not on his own account, without pay- 
ing the tax of 6e ® th. But if it should appear that 
the merchant receives the leaf tobacco under con- 
ditions constituting the sale of it to himself, and 
so retails it for his own personal account, he is to 
be held liable under the law as a manufacturer of 
tobacco and for the payment of 6c } tb on the leaf 
tobacco thus sold. 

At the last inscription sale of Sumatra tobacco 
at Amsterdam, Oct 23,the liveliest kind of bidding 
was indulged in and the highest prices of the sea- 
son were paid. All goods suitable for the Ameri- 
can market were taken at high figures and even 
small lots of broken leaves and third lengths 
were bought. With the exception of a lot of 519 
bales, the whole crop of 1893 Sumatra, consisting 
of 169,002 bales, was sold at an average of about 
$1.45 in bond. 





The Popular Chrysanthemum. 





In New York city three chrysanthemum shows 
have been held, one in the Grand Central Palace, 
one in the Eden Musee, and one in connection 


with the farmers’ club of the American Institute. 
The principal exhibitors at the first-named show 
were G. H. Hale, Bellport, L I, Henry Molatsch, 
Bay Ridge, and Peter Henderson & Co. Gold and 
silver medals were awarded. The Eden Musee 
ew was under the supervision of Messrs 
Siebrecht & Wadley, New York, who also contrib- 
uted largely, bringing many choice orchids and 
decorative plants, as well as chrysanthemums. 
Other exhibitors here were Messrs J.J. MeCoon, 
Dobbs Ferry; De Loux, Glen Cove; W. E. Dodge, 
J. Hood Wright,and George Amsinch,Summit N J, 
who had an elegant specimen orchid named 
Oncidium varicosum, var. Rogersii. 

The show at the Farmers’ club was made up of 
the best blooms now cultivated. These were sent 
by Messrs Ernst Asmus, Hoboken; Julin N. May, 
Peter Henderson & Co, Siebrecht & Wadley, who 
also contributed some very fine palms, ferns and 
other decorative plants, and their new rose, 
Belle Siebrecht,a deep pink. G.H. Hall, gardener 
to J. E. Brown of Bellport, N Y, sent a remarka- 
bly fine collection of cut bloom chrysanthemums, 
W A. Manda, South Orange, N J, sent fifty new 
seedling coleus, dracznas, a very fine specimen 
trancaria, a new and beautiful adiantym, and 25 
varieties of ivies,, W. S Guerney, Esq, Rockland 
Park, N Y, through his gardener, A. Mackenzie, 
was also an exhibitor of fine cut blooms. Mr May 
sent seedling carnations, Lena Saling, pink, Maud 
Dean, flesh colored, deeper markings toward base 
of petals, and Dean Hole, yellow, faintly pencilled 
with scarlet, and afew blooms of his new roses. 
Mrs W. C. Whitney and Mrs Pierrepont Morgan, H. 
E. Chitty, Paterson, N J, and Dailledouze Bros, 
Flatbush, N Y, also sent fine carnations, Mr 
Chitty’s new variety, Alaska, being especially fine. 
An instructive exhibit came from Cornell Univer- 
sity in the form of dried chrysanthemum leaves 
and stems mounted on cardboard, showing the ef- 
feets of different insects and fungus diseases. 

The North Hudson florists’ club, Hoboken, N J, 
gave their first annual show, November 7 and 8, 
All the market growers in the neighborhood ex- 
hibited, a very creditable display being made. A 
ball wound up the show. 

The Milbrook horticultural society held its an- 
nual flower show on election day. Plants and 
cut blooms were sent by I. L. Powell, gardener to 
Samuel Thorne, W. C. Russell, gdr to C. F. Die- 
terich, and J. Brewer, gdr to Oakleigh Thorne. 

The Frederick City, Md, flower show always 
proves a great attraction. It is held by amateurs 
aimost exclusively, who produce as good results in 
chrysanthemum growing, as do a great many flor- 
ists. Some blooms exhibited here eclipsed those 
of similar sorts shown at Baltimore. The princi- 

al exhibitors were: J. C. Hardt, J. K. Marken, 

avid Groff, Henry Vaill and H. 0. Keefer. 

At New Rochelle, N Y,a very interesting show 
was held during week ending Nov 3. Mrs Good- 
ridge, Mrs Fuller, Mrs Kane, Mr J. H. Starin and 
Mr Jas. M.Constable were among the principal 
prize takers in the amateur class, and Siebrecht 
& Wadley and E. Wennar among professional 
florists. An interesting and commendable feat- 
ure was the children’s display of plants purchas- 
ed from the Improvement association here. The 
seven first prize takers in this class were: Allie 
Badeau, Lottie Hoffkins, Ethel Crosby, May Bids- 
trup, E Underhill, M. A. Thompson and Fred 
Bidstrup. See reports of other chrysanthemum 
shows on third cover page. 








AND MARKET 


98 % 


of all cases of consumption can, if taken in 
the earlier stages of the disease, be cured. 
This may seem like a bold assertion to 
those familiar only with the means gener- 
ally in use for its treatment ; as, nasty cod- 
liver oil and its filthy emulsions, extract 
of malt, whiskey, different preparations of 
hypophosphites and such like fa/liatives. 
Although by many believed to be incura- 
ble, there is the evidence of hundreds of 
living witnesses to the fact that, in all its 
earlier stages, consumption is a curable 
disease. Not every case, but a large per- 
centage of cases, and we believe, Fully 98 
er cent, are cured by Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
edical Discovery, even after the disease 
has progressed so far as to induce repeated 
bleedings from the lungs, severe lingering 
cough with copious expectoration (includ- 
ing tubercular matter), great loss of flesh 
and extreme emaciation and weakness. 
Do you doubt that hundreds of such cases 
reported to us as cured by ‘‘ Golden Med- 
ical Discovery ’’ were genuine cases of that 
dread and fatal disease? You need not take 
our word for it. They have, in nearly every 
instance, been so pronounced by the best 
and most experienced home physicians, 
who have no interest whatever in mis- 
representing them, and who were often 
strongly prejudiced and advised against 
a trial of **Golden Medical Discovery,” 
but who have been forced to confess that 
it surpasses, in curative power over this 
fatal malady, all other medicines with 
which they are acquainted. Nasty cod- 
liver oil and its filthy ‘‘emulsions’”’ and 
mixtures, had been tried in nearly all these 
cases and had either utterly failed to bene- 
fit, or had only seemed to benefit a little for 
a short time. Extract of malt, whiskey, 
and various preparations of the hypophos- 
phites had also been faithfully tried in vain. 
The photographs of a large number of 
those cured of consumption, bronchitis, 
lingering coughs, asthma, chronic nasal 
catarrh and kindred maladies, have been 
skillfully reproduced in a book of i160 
pages which will be mailed to you, on re- 
ceipt of address and six cents in stamps. 
You can then write those cured and learn 
their experience. 


Address for Book, WORLD’S DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FRENCH BUHR MILLS= 


28 Sizes and Styles, Over 20,000 In Use. 
A boy can operate and keep—== 
them in order. A complete ‘= 4 
mill and sheller for less thang100 — <= y= 
EVERY MILL WARRANTED, —“_= ‘ 
“BOOK ON MILLS” - 
and sample meal FREE, 


Flour Mills built by Contract. 
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¥atab’d] JACK 5 piss, 
N. ¥. STATE DEAE IY RD Ee WORKS, 
72 Third Avenue. ALBANY, N. Y. 


ROUND TILE == nts for Akron 
Salt Glazed Pi i 
anD SOLE | ~~ ha Nd 
SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR INTERESTS. 
BARNES BROS. ... . e 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 





FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 















ERESHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland Ching 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Catile. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
and House Dogs. Catalocue. 

ville, Chester Oo., Peane 








RED POLLED CATTLE. 


G. P. SQUIRES & SON, Marathon, N. ¥. 
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THE MILK PROBLEM AND MARKET. 
The Skimmilk Fraud. 


A howl of disgust has gone up from pro- 
ducers everywhere over the proposed repeal of 
the law prohibiting the sale of skimmilk in 
New York city, which has been advocated by 
some alleged agricultural papers. AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has received a number of 
strong letters on the subject, all of which are 
summarized in the following from Col G. D. 
Wheeler of Delaware Co: “The interest of the 
people of New York must be decidedly against 
repeal. Consumers of milk in all our cities 
have certainly been cursed long enough with 
poor and impure milk. The sentiment of the 
consumer, the dealer and the producer has in 
the last few years been directed toward the im- 
portance of a more helpful and honest supply of 
milk. It is a poor time now, and there will 
never be a good time tocommence a retrograde 
movement. Ifthe flood gates are opened al- 
lowing skimmed milk to flow into the New 
York market, then there will be no way to 
regulate its sale or use. Skimmed milk in the 
hands of a dishonest dealer means any kind of 
milk except good, whole, healthful milk. It 
means a diluted, sour, unhealthful slop, which 
only goes into the family of the poor and al- 
ways does its share in killing off the younger 
kids of the flock. Dairymen in the country 
can always use their skimmed milk to advan- 
tage in the raising of stock. It will cost just 
as much to ship that milk to New York and 
handle it in the market as pure milk, and who- 
ever buys it is a:rways cheated.’’ 

Proper regulation of the sale of milk and re- 
strictions upon retailing skimmilk are much 
needed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey, as well 
as the maintenance of present stringent laws 
of the Empire state. In all our middle states 
the milk business is constantly increasing 
with the growth of our numerous cities and 
large towns. The agitation among those who 
ship to the New York market is now attracting 
attention among producers in our other middle 
states, who sell milk in Buffalo, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Pittsburg, Har- 
risburg, |Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Trenton and similar places. These producers 
are also talking of organizing to buy together 
and eventually to sell together. The good 
work is progressing all along the line. 

A splendid article on the best methods pur- 
sued in the famous Delaware Co (N Y) milk 
section is printed on the second page of this 
issue. 





How to Organize the Producers. 





My idea, which seems to me to be the most 
practical and of the most benefit to the producers, 
would be to form stock companies in the various 
milk-producing localities, for the purpose of 
erecting and operating creameries, the stock to 
be owned or controlled by milk producers, 
each company having a board of directors to 
meet either monthly or quarterly. A good man 
competent to attend to the business should be 
connected with such creamery, and for econ- 
omy such a man may attend to the_busi- 
ness of a numberof creameries. The producers 
should be paid the same prices that other 
creameries pay, and after all expenses are met 
the profits to be divided in monthly or quarterly 
dividends to the stockholders. After these com- 
panies have been formed in all of the milk-pro- 
ducing districts, which will drive out the present 
creamery men, then it will be a very easy matter 
for all of the various companies under one head 
to dictate the price of the product, which will 
drive the milk exchange out of existence. It 
will take some time to get these companies or- 
ganized all through the milk-producing districts, 
but it can be done by a tew good organizers who 
would receive a commission for their work.— 
(Frank Brinckerhoff, Dutchess Co, N Y, Manager 
Rombout Farm and one offthe Largest Producers 
of Milk in the New York Market. 

I am furnishing considerable milk for the New 
York market and would be greatly pleased to co- 
operate with the producers for that market in 
forming a union forthe purpose of securing the 
profits for ourselves. Itis an outrage forus to be 
compelled to pay tribute to the New York ex- 
change. Ido not know just how the supply can 
be kept down and the surplus satisfactorily sold, 
but if Boston producers have solved the problem 
why can’t we? The exchange will not yield with- 
out a struggle and the producers must be made to 
see the wisdom of submitting to a temporary loss 
for the purpose of securing a permanent gain. It 
seems necessary to act promptly before securing 
ice and making contracts for the coming year. I 
have not studied methods, but want to be counted 
on in any practical plan that may be adopted.— 
(J. J. Belknap, Campville, Tioga Co, N Y. 

First, our organization must include every milk 


OF INTEREST TO 











MILK 


producer who ships to New York or neighboring 
cities. Each one should pay $1 per year member- 
ship fee and sign an agreement that before the 
union commences business, he will take as many 
$25 shares of stock as he averages cans of milk for 
the year. Any member who violates the rules of 
the union in selling his milk should forfeit his 
stock as well as his membership. Then the or- 
ganization will hold the farmers, and not till 
then. When thus organized, let the union send 
representatives to the responsible dealers 
in the city and induce them to organize into a re- 
——— union, offer to take their creameries off 
their hands and agree to furnish them what milk 
they want and no more, and taking care of our 
own surplus at our creameries in the country. 
The producers’ union would not sell or ship milk 
to any man not a member of the dealers’ union, 
and they should not buy outside the producers’ 
union as long as it furnished them what the 

wanted in good order. This was the plan I ad- 
vocated in 90, which met the views of producers 
in this section, and I still believe would meet the 
favor of all, except the shysters among both pro- 
ducers and dealers.—{H. H. Hallett, Orange Co,N Y. 


rr 


The New York Milk Market. 

The price of milk at New York has advanced 
4c to 34c per qt, taking effect Nov 16. This higher 
price which farmers receive, together with rather 
mild weather, has resulted in liberal arrivals and 
a considerable surplus. The price of surplus milk 
declined sharply last week from $2 25@3 per can 


of 40 qts during the opening days.to figures at the 
close of the week as low as 1 in some instances. 
This applies particularly to the milk coming in 
over the Erie road. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y¥ 
and Putnam railroad to High Bridge during the 
periods named were as follows: 


Week of *Nov 11 Nov 4 Oct 2 Oct 21 Oct Sept 





Whitsons, oa — a _-_ — 3 78 
Hammonds, 33 4l 40 0 159 151 
Merritts Cor, 113 121 129 139 531 600 
Kitchawan, 101 119 114 112 444 443 
Croton Lake, 115 115 107 105 404 388 
Yorktown, 454 496 517 504 1981 2416 
Amawalk, 184 89 197 198 196 816 
West Somers, 170 186 180 179 730 732 
Baldwin Place, 522 544 519 506 1983 1776 
Mahopac Falis, 241 261 244 260 1028 1306 
ry Mines, 168 178 169 169 696 713 
Lake Mahopac, 46 148 131 121 475 412 
Crafts, 149 161 158 151 3 499 
Carmel, 1838 «6253265297 Ss«*d109'1 928 
Brewster. 76 7 80 87 319 286 
3torm ville, 231 291 295 276 1123 807 
Poughquag, 514 560 579 561 2163 1914 
Pawlings, 12 12 12 12 47 57 
Reynoldsville, 624 666 650 649 2583 2367 
Paterson, 113 lil 112 99 431 410 

Totals, 4,204 4,430 4,489 4.465 17,568 17,099 





Pm a cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 241 from 
arwel. 

The surplus price at the platformis 10¢c higher 
than a week ago at $1.67 P can of 40 qts. Receipts 
by the railroads and from all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Nov 19 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE & West RR, 27,120 764 195 
N Y¥ Central, 16,843 113 641 
NY, Ont?& West, 19,628 523 _ 
West Shore, 7,214 138 423 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,600 148 22 
Del, Lack & West, 39,456 1254 ~ 
N ¥ & Putnam 4,450 _— — 
New Haven & H, 6.971 37 _ 
R “T” Co, 6,652 593 — 
Leh‘gh Valley, 2,735 55 — 
Long Island, 1,256 — _ 
N J Central, 1,495 30 — 
Other sources, 4,525 _ -_ 
Total receipts, 149,929 3,655 1,281 
Daily average, 24,855 609 2 





Tobacco for Mulching Strawberries.—W. J. 
W., Cincinnati, Ohio: Tobacco stems are useful in 
strawberry beds both as a fertilizer and a mulch. 
Wait until the ground is frozen hard and then 
cover the plants with them. In the spring, rake 
them off the plants and leave them between the 
rows. 


HARVEST EXCURSIONS TO THE SOUTH- 
WEST VIA BUCKEYE ROUTE. 


On December 4th and 18th, the C. H. V. & T. 
Ry. will sell excursion tickets to points in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Texas, Kansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico on lines of the St. L. 1. M. & 8. Ry., 
St. L. 8S. W. Ry., Mo. Pac. Ry., K.C. W. & G. Ry., 
Pecos Valley and 8. L. & S. F. Ry., and connec- 
tions at one fare for the round trip, plus $2.00. 
Tickets will be good twenty days and allow stop 
over privileges. For full information write Agents 
Cc. H. V. & T. Ry., or aidress 


W. H. FISHER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Columbus, Ohio. 











HO! FOR COLORADO! 


Do you want to join our Colony and go with us to the 
Uncompahgre Valley, Western Colorado? With irriga- 
tion enormous crops of all kinds of fruits, cereals, pota- 
toes, vegetables, unsurpassed in quality are grown, crop 
failures are unknown, excellent come markets, magnifi- 
cent climate, good schools. Cheap lands, easy terms. 
Values sure to advance rapidly. For full particulars ad- 
da ITZGERRE y 


ress F C oO. 
04 N 8th Street, St. Louis, Mo- 


PRODUCERS 
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Indigestion Cured 


“I suffered with indigestion. Food distres- 
sed me very much. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
after meals and before one bottle was gone [ 
could eat heartily without distress. I have 

recommended Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to many. I 
never heard of its failure 
to cure. Recently our 
station agent had the 
grip. After he was able 
to get up he had a dis- 
agreeable sensation in 
his head. He said it 
felt as large as a stove 
adi: ey, =and he was unable to 
Mr. John Bennett perform his duties. He 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after using one 
and a half bottles he was fully cured. Truly, 
there is no humbug about Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
JouN Bennett, Sunman, Ind. 

This statement is corroborated by Bigney & 

Co., druggists, Sunman, Ind. 


Hood’s*"Cures 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, perfectly 
harmless, always reliable and beneticial. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW IlMONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


—>— 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions Pyhieh we can furn in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST. In every case our subscri- 
bers can save now by ordering other pagers of us. The 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 








when taken in combination with the AMERIOAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST each for one year. 
Cost Our 

Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 85.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
World, “Twice a Week,” New York, 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Sun, New York, 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Times, New York. 1.75 1.60 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.80 
New York Ledger, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.55 
St. Nicholas, New York, 4.00 355 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 2.35 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.65 
Frank Leslie’s Ill. Newspaper, New York, _5.00 4.30 
Judge, New York, 6.00 §.25 
Poultry World, Hartford, Conn., 2.25 1.90 
American Poultry Yard, Hartford, Conn., 2.50 2.15 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.80 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C., 2.00 1.80 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, DL, 3.00 2.75 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer “Twice a Week,” Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.15 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Delineator, New York, 2.00 1.90 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.15 
Dairy World, Chicago, IL, 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il., 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.70 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2. 1.80 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.28 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, W1s., 2.00 1.85 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.40 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


23 Eberly BIk., Columbus, Ohio. 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
78 Columbus Bidg. San Francisco, Cal. 
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By Anna Katherine Green. 
( Copyrighted.) 
PART I. 
No 13, Ward 13. 

It was after midnight. Quiet had settled 
over the hospital and in Ward 13 there was no 
sound and scarcely a movement. The nurse, 
a strong and beautiful figure, had fallen into a 
reverie, and the two patients, which were all 
the ward contained, lay in a sleep so deep 
that it seemed to foreshadow the death which 


was hovering over them both. 

They were both men. The ons on the right 
of the nurse was middle-aged; the one on the 
left somewhat older. Both were gaunt, both 
were hollow-eyed, both had been given up by 
the doctors and attendants. Yet there was one 
point of difference between them. He on the 
left, the elder of the two, had an incurable 
complaint for which no remedy was possible; 
while he on the right, though seemingly as ill 
as his fellow, might be saved, it was thought, 
if only he would rouse from his apathy and ex- 
ert his will toward living. But nothing had as 
vet been found to interest him, and he seemed 
likely to die from sheer inanition. It is 
through this man’s eyes that we must observe 
the scene which presently took place in this 
quiet room. 

He had been lying, asI have said, ina 
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dreamless sleep, when something,—he never 
knew what—made him conscious of himself 
and partially awake to his surroundings. He 
found himself listening, but there was no 
sound; and his eyes, which he had not un- 
closed for hours, slowly opened and through 
the shadows which encompassed him broke a 
dim vision of the silent ward and the sitting 
figure of the weary nurse. It was an accus- 
tomed sight and his eyes were softly reclosing 
whenasudden movement on the part of the 
nurse roused him again to something like in- 
terest, and though his apathy was yet too great 
for him to make a mivement or utter a sound, 
he perceived, though with dim eyes at first. 
that the door at the other end of the ward had 
slowly opened, and that two men were coming 
down the room 
tothe place where 
the nurse stood 
waiting in evident 
surprise to greet 
them. One was 
the hospital doc- 
tor, and on him 
the sick man cast 
but a single 
glance; but the 


; person with him was a 
ae stranger, and upon him 
‘ the attention of the silent 
watcher became presently 
concentrated, for his ap- 
pearance was singular and 
his errand one of evident 
mystery. There was but 
one light in the room, and 
this was burning low, so 
that the impression re- 
ceived was general rather 
than particular. He saw 
before hima medium-sized man who sought 
to hide his face from observation, though this 
face was already sufticiently shielded by the 
semi-darkness and by the brim of a large hat 
which for some reason he had omitted to re- 
move. Around his shoulders there hung a 
cloak of an old-fashioned type, and as he ap- 
proached the spot where the nurse stood, his 
form, which had shown some dignity while he 
was advancing, contracted itself in such a 
fashion that he looked smaller than he really 
was. 

The physician who accompanied him was 
the first to speak. 

“Ts No 12 asleep?” he asked. 

The nurse bowed slightly, half turning her 
head as she did so. 

The watching man was No 13, not No 12, but 
his eyes shut at the question, perhaps because 
















he was still overcome by his apathy; perhaps 
because his curiosity had been aroused and he 
feared to stop events by betraying his interest 
in them. 

“lam afraid we shall have to wake him,” 
pursued the attendant physician. “This gen- 
tleman here,who declines to give his name but 
who has brought letters which sufficiently re- 
commend him to our regard, professes to have 
business with this patient which will not keep 
till morning. Has the patient shown any fur- 
ther signs of sinking ?”’ 

She answered in a cheerful tone that the 
man had slept since 10 without waking, and 
the two men began to approach. As they did 
so both turned toward the bed of the second 
sick man, and one of them, the stranger, re- 
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“Is THIS YOUR LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT ?”’ 


marked with something like doubt in his tones, 
“Is this man as low as he looks’ Is he dying 
too?” 

The answer was a qualified one, and the 
stranger appeared to turn his back, but pres- 
ently the strained ears of the seemingly un- 
conscious man heard a breath panting near his 
own and was conscious of some person bend- 
ing over his cot. Next minute the question 
was whispered in his hearing: 

“Are you sure this man is asleep?” 

The doctor, who was standing close by, mur- 
mured some assurance, and the nurse to whom 
the questioner had apparently turned observ- 
ed without any hesitation in her slightly mys- 
tified tone: 

“T have not seen him move since 8 o’clock; 
besides if he were awake, he would show no 
consciousness. He is dying from sheer hope- 
lessness, and a cannon fired at his ear would 
not rouse him.” 

The “humph” which this assurance called 
forth from the stranger had a peculiar sound 
in it, but the attention which had been direct- 
ed to No 13 now passed to his neighbor, and 
the former, feeling imself for the instant un- 
observed, partially opened his eyes to see how 
that neighbor was affected by it. What a can- 
non had not been thought able to do, a few 
whispered words had accomplished, and he 
was beginning to realize an interest in life or 
at least in what was going on in reference to 
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his fellow patient. The words were these: 

“This is a hopeless case, is it?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘How long atime do you give him?” The 
tone was professional though not entirely 
unsympathetic. 

“Dr Sweet says a week, I say three days.” 
The stranger bent over the patient and it was 
at this point that the watcher’s eyes opened. 

“Three days is nearer the mark,’ the vis- 
itor at last declared. 

At which the attending physician bowed. 

“T should be glad to have a few moments con- 
versation with your patient,’ the stranger now 
pursued. “If he is unhappy, [think I can 
make him happier. He has relatives, yousay.”’ 

“Yes, a daughter over whose helpless posi- 
tion he constantly grieves.” 

“He is poor, then.” 

“Very.” 

“Good, I have pleasant news for him. Will 
you allow me to rouse him?” 

“Certainly, if you have a communication 
justifying the slight shock.” 

The stranger, whose head had sunk upon his 
breast, cast a keen look around. “I beg your 
pardon,” said he, “but I must speak to the 
man alone; he himself would choose it, but 
neither you nor the nurse need leave the 
room.” 

The doctor bowed and withdrew with 
marked respect; the nurse lingered a moment, 
during which both of the sick men lay equally 
quiet and death-like; then she also stepped 
aside. The stranger was left standing be- 
tween the two beds. 

Soon the sensitive ears of the watchful one 
heard these words: “Your little daughter 
sends her love.”’ 

Opening his eyes a trifle, he saw the stranger 
bending over the other’s pillow. A sigh which 
was not new to his ears rose from his dying 
companion, at sound of which the stranger 
added softly: 

“You fear to leave the child, but God is mer- 
ciful. He makes it possible for you to provide 
for her; do you want to hear how?” 

A low cry, then a sudden feeble move, and 
No 12 was speaking hurried, startled words: 

“Who are you, sir? What do you want with 
me, and what are you saying about my child? 
I don’t know you.” . 

“No? Aad yet I am likely to be your great- 
est benefactor. But first take these few drops, 
they will help you to understand me. You are 
afraid? You need not be. Iam—” He whis- 
pered a name into the sick man’s ear which his 
companion could not catch. “That is our se- 
cret,” he added, ‘‘and one which I charge you 
to preserve.” 

No 13, unable to restrain his curiosity at this, 
stole another glance at the adjoining cot from 
under his scarcely lifted lids. His moribund 
neighbor had risen partially on his pillow and 
was gazing with burning intensity at the man 
who was leaning toward him. 

“O, sir,” came from his pale and working 
lips, as he tried to raise a feeble hand. “You 
mean to help my little one, you? But why 
should you doit? What claim has my misfor- 
tune or her innocence on you that you should 
concern yourself with our desperate condi- 
tion?” 

“No claim,’’ came in the stranger’s calm but 
impressive tones. “It is not charity I seek to 
bestow on you, but payment for a service you 
can render me. A perfectly legitimate though 
somewhat unusual one,” he hastened te add, as 
the man’s face showed doubt. 

‘‘What—what is it?’ faltered from the sick 
man’s lips in mingled doubt and hope. ‘‘What 
can a poor and wretched being, doomed to 
speedy‘death, doforaman like you? I fear 
you are mocking me, sir.” 

“You can be the medium—” the words came 
slowly and with some hesitation—“‘for the pay- 
ment of a debt I dare not liquidate in my own 
person. I owe some one—a large amount—of 
money. If I give it to you—” (he leaned clos- 
er and spoke lower, but the ears that were lis- 
tening were very sharp and not a syllable was 
lost) “will you give it to the person whom I 
will name?” 

“But how? When? Iamdying, they*say, 
and—” 

**Do not worry about the whens and hows, 
I will make all that easy. The question is, will 
you for the sum of five thousand dollars, which 
I here show you in ten five-hundred-dollar 
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bills, consent to sign a will bequeathing this 
other little package of money to a certain 
young woman whom I will name?” 

‘* Five thousand dollars? O, sir, do not mis- 
lead a dying man. Fivé thousand dollars? 
Why, it would bea fortune to Lucy!” 

‘A fortune that she shall have,’’ the other 
assured him. 

‘* Just for signing my name?” 

“ Just for signing your name to a will which 
will bequeath the rest of your belongings, 
namely this little package, to an equally young 
and equally unfortunate girl.” 

“It seems right. I do not see anything 
wrong in it,’”’ murmured the dying father ina 
voice that had strangely strengthened. “ Will 
you assure me that it is all right and that no 
one will suffer by my action?” 

“Did I not tell you who I was,” asked the 
stranger, ‘‘and cannot you trust one of my rep- 
utation? You will be doing a good act, a retri- 
butive act; one that will have the blessing of 
Providence upon it.”’ 

“But why this secrecy? Why do you come to 
me, instead of paying the debt yourself? Is 
she—” 

“She is who she is,”’ was the somewhat stern 
interruption. ‘You do not know her; no one 
here knows her. Will youdo what I ask or 
must I turn to your companion who seems as 
ill as yourself?” 

“T—I want to do it, sir. Five thousand dol- 
lars! Let me feel of the bills that represent so 
much.” 

There was a movement,and the sick and fee- 
ble voice rose again in a tone of ecstatic de- 
light. ‘And I need not worry any more about 
her feet without shoes and her pretty head 
without shelter. She will be a lady and go to 
school, and by and by can learn a trade and 
live respectable. O, thank God, sir! I know 
who I would like to have made her guardian.” 

“Then you consent,” cried the stranger, 
with a thrill of some strong feeling in his 
voice. 

“T do, sir, and thank you; only you must be 
quick for there is no knowing how soon the 
end may come.” Thestranger who seemed to 
be equally apprehensive of the results of this 
strong excitement, raised himself upright and 
motioned to the doctor and the nurse. 

“You will say nothing of our compact,” he 
enjoined in a final whisper, as the two sum- 
moned ones approached. ‘‘Nor will you ex- 
press surprise at the wording of the will or in- 
deed at anything I may say.” 

“No,” came in an almost indistinguishable 
murmur, and then there was silence, till the 
doctor and the nurse were within hearing, 
when the stranger said: 

“Our friend here has a small matter of busi- 
ness on his mind. It has been my pleasure, as 
I perhaps intimated to you, to bring him a con- 
siderable sum of money which he had quite 
despaired of ever having paid him; and as for 
reasons he is not willing to communicate, he 
desired to bequeath a portion of it to a person 
not related to him, he naturally finds it neces- 
sary to leave a will. Foreseeing this, I had the 
draft of one drawn up, which if agreeable to 
you, I will read to him in your presence.” 

The amazement in the nurse’s eye gave way 
to a look of deference and she bowed slightly. 
The doctor nodded his head and both took 
their stand at the foot of the small cot. The 
man inthe adjoining bed neither murmured 
nor moved. Had they looked at him, they 
would have doubtless thought his sleep was 
doing him but little good, for his pallor had 
increased and an icy sweat glistened on his 
forehead. 

“Mr Hazlitt’s property,” continued the 
stranger in a low and mechanical tone, “con- 
sists entirely of money. Is not that so?” he 
asked, smiling upon the dazed but yet 
strangely happy face of the patient lying be- 
fore him. ‘‘Namely this rollof bills, amount- 
ing as you see to five thousand dollars, and 
this small package of bank-notes, of which the 
amount is not stated, but of whose value he is 
probably aware. Are you willing?” and he 
turned to the doctor, “to take charge of these 
valuables and see that they are forthcoming at 
the proper time?” 

The doctor bowed, glanced at his patient, 
and meeting his eager eye, took the roll of bills 
and the package, and putting them into his 
breast-pocket, remarked, “I will have them 
placed in the safe deposit vaults to-morrow.” 
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“Very well,” cried the stranger; “that will 
be all right, will it not?’ he asked, consult- 
ing in bis turn the man before him. 

Mr Hazlitt, as they called him, gave hima 
short look, smiled again and said: “You know 
best; anything; so that my Lucy gets her five 
thousand.” 

The stranger, straightening himself, asked 
if he could not have more light, at which the 
nurse brought a candle. Immediately the 
stranger took a paper from under his cloak and 
opened it. The nurse held the candle and the 
stranger began to read: 

“The last will and testament of Abram Hazlitt 
of Chicago, Cook county, Llinois. 

“First: 1 direct all my just debts and funeral 
expenses to be paid. 

“Second: I give, devise and bequeath to——” 

“Is your daughter’s name Lucy, and is the 
sum you wish given her five thousand dollars 
exact?” asked the stranger, sitting down at 
the small table near by and taking out a pen 
from his pocket. 

“Yes,” was the feeble response, “five thous- 
and dollars to Lucy Ellen, my only and much- 
beloved child.” 

The stranger rapidly wrote in the words, 
adding, ‘“‘She lives in Chicago, I suppose.” It 
was the nurse who answered: 

“She is in this hospital, too, sir; but not for 
any mortal complaint. Time and care will 
presently restore her.”’ 

The stranger went on reading: 


**I give, devise and bequeath to my only and 
much-loved child, Lucy Ellen, of Chicago, Cook 
a Illinois, the sum of five thousand dol- 
ars.’ 


Second: I give, devise and bequeath to—” 

“Did you say the name was Mary Earle and 
that she lived in Hamilton,——county, Massa- 
chusetts?” he interjected, looking inquiringly 
at the man whose sagacity he thus trusted. 

“Yes, yes,” was the hurried, almost faint, an- 
swer. “You know, you know; go on quickly 
for I’m feeling very weak.” 

They gave him stimulants, while the stran- 
ger rapidly wrote in certain words which he as 
rapidly read in what one listener thought to be 
a much relieved tone. 

“I give, devise and bequeath to Mary Earle of 
Hamilton,—— county, Massachusetts, all my re- 
maining property as found in the package of 
bank-notes deposited in the safe deposit vaults 
of thecity in payment of anold debt to her 
father and as an expression of my rezret that my 
hitherto destitute circumstances have prevented 
me from sooner recognizing her claims upon me.” 

“Third: I appoint Dr Cusack of the Chicago 
general hospital sole executor of this my last will 
and testament. 

“Witness my hand this thirteenth day of April 
in the year eighteen hundred and ninety-two.” 

“Signed, published, and declared by the testa- 
tor to be his last will and testament, in our pres- 
ence, who at his request and in his presence and 
in the presence of each other, have subscribed 
our names hereto as witnesses, on this thirteenth 
day of April, 1892.” 

“Does this paper express your wishes and 
all your wishes ?” asked the stranger, pausing. 
“Is there any change you would like made or 
is the willas it stands, right?” 

“Right! right!’? came in more and more fee- 
ble tones from the fast sinking sufferer. 

“Then if you will callin another witness, J 
will submit the paper to him to sign,” said the 
stranger turning towards the doctor. ‘As ex- 
ecutor you cannot act as witness.” 

The doctor turned to the nurse and a momen- 
tary consultation passed between them. Then 
she quietly withdrew and in a few minutes re- 
turned with a man who from his appearance 
evidently occupied some such position as 
watchman. The sick man was raised higher 
in his bed and a pen put in his hand. 

“Mr Hazlitt is about to sign his will,’ ex- 
plained the stranger; and turning to the sick 
man, he put the formal question: “Is this pa- 
per, which I here place before you, your last 
will and testament? And do you accept these 
two persons now before you as witnesses to 
your signing of the same?” 

A feeble assent followed both these ques- 
tions, whereupon the stranger put his finger 
on the place where the dying man was expect- 
ed to write his name. As he did so a strange 
sensation seemed to affect every one present, 
for the men with an involuntary movement all 
raised their eyes to the ceiling upon which the 
stooping form of the stranger made such a 
weird shadow, while the nurse gave evident 
signs of momentary perturbation, which she as 
a woman of many experiences would doubtless 
have found it hard to explain even to herself. 

A short silence followed, which was present- 
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ly broken by the scratching of a pen. The pa- 
tient was writing his name, but how long it 
took! He seemed to be minutes in doing it. 
Suddenly he fell back, a smile of perfect peace 
lighting up his shrunken features. 

“Lucy’s future is assured,’’ he murmured, and 
lost or seemed to lose all connection with the 
scene in which he had just played such an im- 
portant part. 

A deep sigh answered him. Whose? It had 
the sound of relief in it, a great soul-satisfy- 
ing relief. Had the stranger uttered it? It 
would seem so, but his manner was too pro- 
fessional to be the cloak of so much emotion, 
or so: it seemed to all eyes but one. 

The witnesses’ signatures were soon in place, 
and the stranger rose to go. As he did so his 
eyes flashed suddenly over his shoulder and 
rested for an instant on the man who occupied 
the neighboring cot. The movement was so 
quick that No 13 had scarcely time te 
close his eyes undetected. Indeed some glint 
of the half hidden eyeball must have met the 
stranger’s eye for he turned quickly and bent 
over the seemingly unconscious man with a 
gaze of such intentness that it took all the 
strength of what had once been called a most 
obstinate will, for the man thus surveyed not 
to respond to it. 

Suddenly the stranger thrust his hand out 
and laid it on the unknown sufferer’s heart, 
and a slight smile crossed his features. 

‘Ts there anything [ can do for you,’’ were 
the words he dropped, cold and stinging into 
the apparently deaf ear. 

But the man’s will was indomitable and an 
icy silence was the sole answer which the in- 
truder received. 

“T have still a thousand to give away,”’ was 
whispered so close into his face that he felt the 
hot breath that conveyed it. 

But even these words fell, or seemed to fall, 
upon ears of stony deafness, and the stranger 
rising, moved quietly away, saying as he did 
so, “‘ This case here is on the mend. His heart 
has a very normal beat.” 

Some few more words were said, and he and 
his companion were left alone again with the 
nurse. 

At 3 o’elock No 12 called feebly for some 
water; as the nurse returned from giving it to 
him, she felt her dress pulled slightly by a 
feeble hand. Turning to No 13 she was aston- 
ished to see that his eyes were burning with 
quite an eager light. 

*“T could drink some broth,” said he. 

“Why, you are better,’”’ she cried. 

But he shook his head. “No,” said he, ‘‘but 
—” The voice trailed off into a feeble murmur, 
but the eye continued bright. He was afraid 
to speak for fear his lips would frame aloud 
the words that he had been repeating to him- 
self forthe lasttwo hours. ‘‘Mary Earle! Mary 
Earle, of Hamilton,——county, Massachusetts.” 

He had found the interest which had been 
lacking to his recovery. 

(To be continued.] 
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ei We wish to enter a protest 

against the observance of 

THANKSGIVING and CHRISTMAS! 

ee 
A colored woman presented herself as a 
sandidate for confirmation in the diocese of 
Florida and was required to say the creed, the 
Lord's Prayer and the Commandments. She 
got through with the first two fairly well, as 
somebody had evidently been coaching her, 
but when it came to the last she bungled and 
hesitated, and then remarked in a confidential 
tone to the clergyman: ‘‘De fac’ is, Mr Turpin, 
I hasn’t been practicin’ de Ten Comman’- 
ments lately.” 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
Our Thanksgiving. 


WILL TEMPLAR. 





Betsey and I have been nowheres; we’ve worked 
all summer hard, 

So’s I was el round one day and come across 
“a card, 

I said to Betsey, “Now look here, I think I heard 
you say, 

You'd kindas like to go somewhere on next 
Thanksgivin’ day; 

I’ve found the card that Chester left when they 
was here in June 

And July and in August, and they said they hop- 
ed that soon 

They’d have the chance to welcome us, when 
we'd a-mind to come 

To — them and see the sights around their city 
1ome. 

When Cousin Chester’s folks was here, I liked 
"em very well, 

Although his wife was pretty nice, and he was 
quite a swell; 

*Twas funny, too, to see their girls, all drest in 
summer silk, 

Each — her little silver cup a-taggin’ you for 
milk. 

But that was just their city way; they knew we 
didn’t mind, 

And when we go to see them, we'll a rousing wel- 
come find. 

Now I peapese we hustle round and do up all our 
work, 

And go and spend Thanksgiving with our cousins 
in New York.” 

Well, Betsey quite agreed wiih me; that very day 
I wrote 

To tell ’em we was comin’ on the We’nesday eve- 
ning boat, 

Iwent down to Si Smith’s that night to buy z 
butter pail, 

So thought ['d post my letter when I stopped to 
get my mal 

There was a letter there for me; New York the 
postmark said; 

I opened it right there and then, and this is what 

e lread: 
“DEAR CousINs: If myself and wife and chil- 

dren are alive, 

We'll reach Smithville railroad depot on Wed- 
nesday, half-past five. 

Please meet us at the station with wagon or with 
sleigh, 

For we will come to see you and spend Thanks- 
riving day.” 


I didn’t post my letter when I got through readin’ 
thai, 

For the name wrote at the bottom was Chester A. 
Surratt, 

If they was comin’ to our house of course we 
must stay home 

To fix for ’em. Yes, Betsey was disappointed 
some; 

While she was gittin’ supper I thought I heard 
her sigh, 

And I’m pretty certain that I saw a teur stand in 
her eye. 

But Betsey’s reputation as a hostess was at stake; 

There were pies and cakes and puddings and 
other things to make; 

She’d no time for disappointment or feelin’ down 
and blue, 

She knew she had this work on hand, and she 
would do it, too; 

When We’nsday afternoon had come, ‘long ’bout 
half past four, 

She . meto the butt’ry and opened up the 
aoor. 

Well now! [ve heard of groanin’ boards and ta- 
bles all my life, 

But butt’ry shelves just laugh out loud when 
loaded by ry J wife. 

I can’t tell you things I saw when lookin’ at that 
oad, 

Ijumped into my wagon and started down the 


road, 
For to fetch home Cousin Chester, his wife and 
daughters three. 
They was there, and home I fetched ’em all as 
happy as could be. 


Well, the next day was Thanksgiving, and we 
had quite a feast, 

But she that had prepared the spread enjoyed 
herself the least, 

For she had to wait on others, and when the 
feast was done 

And = went into the parlor then to have a little 
un, 

Dear Betsey wasn’t with us, she must wash the 
dishes all, 

While Chester's daughter sung a song—something 
about a ball. 

What with washin’ up the dishes and fixin’ sup- 
per too, 

Betsey’s visitin’ minutes were pretty thin and few. 

The comp’ny had a good time, though, they stay- 
ed till after ten, 

They asked us to come and see ’em, over and over 
again. 

They said they would come next summer, when I 
saw ’em on the train; 

There wa’n’t any doubt about that, but 1 didn’t 
speak so plain; 

But told’em we'd expect ’em, and when the train 
moved on, 

I s’pose ’twas mean, but I was glad the comp’ny 
was gone. 

*Twas something after ‘leven when I got into the 
house, 

My wite was settin’ in a chair as still as any 
mouse. 

When I set down she come and perched herself 
upon my knee, 

And then she done a thing she haint since eigh- 
teen eighty-three. 

She cried for fifteen minutes, sobbin’ tenderly 


and low. 

Wasa asked of the matter, sue answered kinder 
siow,— 

og thought—1 hoped—I wished so much”——and 
then she raised her head, 

“y > know I'm very tired, I guess I'll go to 


a 
Grandmother’s Story. 
ELLA H. STRATTON. 





A Thanksgiving Story? Ah, my lads and 
lassies, when you ask that, the years are 
bridged by memory’s magic, and I am again a 
child in my western home. I was nine years 
old when father, having met with serious busi- 
ness losses, sold our comfortable eastern home 
and went to try his fortunes in the land which 
is now the state of Minnesota. That was about 
the year 1840, I think, before the territory was 
organized. 

We lived in a canvas tent until father and 
brother Ben made a log house, with tables, 
bedsteads and benches of fragrant pine planks 
hewn from gigantictrees. They also covered 
the roof with long pine shingles, split from 
young, straight-grained saplings. Then we 
began housekeeping in earnest, while father 
and Ben cleared away the dense forests to pre- 
pare for the next year’s crops. Soon we could 
see the silvery lake, even the river, and our 
hearts were hopeful and strong. 

“The very hardest thing to find in this for- 
saken place is a decent Thanksgiving dinner,” 
said Ben in despair. 

“We have milk and eggs and next year we 
can prepare for it by raising poultry, but I 
don’t see ” mother sighed, hesitated and 
stopped. 

“Don’t say we shall have no Thanksgiving 
dinner this year mother!’ I cried in dismay. 

“But we must keep every hen, children, and 
we have no pig,”’ began father, “so sparerib or 
turkey is out of the question.” 

“Unless I can get a wild turkey, father,’’ sug- 
gested Ben hopefully. 

“That is not at all likely, so don’t set your 
mind onit,’’ answered father, and there the 
discussion ended. But Ben and I did not drop 
the subject by any means. Ben was only 12 
years old but he was large and stout of his age 
and a good hunter, as frontier boys usually are. 

“T know I can get a turkey and [’ll be-on the 
lookout, now, I can tell you. I’ll snare him 
and keep him in a pen until cold weather 
comes on. I’ll do it, never you fear, sis. 
We'll have a turkey for Thanksgiving,” he 
said more than once. 

I had great faith in my big brother and I felt 
that the turkey was as good as caught. Ben 
laid snares and caught many birds and rabbits 
as well as two or three foxes; that was all for 
some time. 

“There are no turkeys in this country, you’re 
only wasting time. Perhaps I can get a nice, 
juicy chunk of venison for your mother to 
stuff and bake, and I found a few cranberries 
in the meadow that will be ripe before long,’’ 
said father, to comfort us. 

“The turkey will come, I have a presenti- 
ment,’’ asserted Ben, sturdily. 

And sure enough it did. One frosty morning 
Ben rushed in excitedly: “Give me a bag or 
something! There’s a big turkey in the snare 
by the brook singing out ‘quit’ for all he’s 
worth. Hurry—quick—somebody! Don’t let 
him get away.” 

You may be sure that we all rushed out to 
see if it was true. 

“Ben is right. It is a noble bird, but—but it 
can’t be a wild one,” said father. 

“There’s no settler within ten miles of us, 
and the bird is mine,” cried Ben. 

“It surely seems as if he might be,’’ smiled 
mother. It was an easy thing to throw a blan- 
ket over the captive’s head. It was not so 
easy to carry a 30-pound gobbler to the place 
which Ben had prepared for his prison, so sure 
had he been of his prisoner. 

“Tt is a noble bird,’’ said father again as he 
looked through the poles that made his pen. 

“What did I tell you?” shouted Ben, dancing 
with glee. ‘‘We’ll have just the biggest, plump- 
est turkey we ever had.” 

“If he don’t die before his time coines,”’ 
said I. 

“Oh sis! You’re a wet blanket on everything. 
Of course he will not die until I say so.” 

Ben was right. When I think of it it seems 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 





























The harness that went on his farming team 
Was chaste and fair as a poet’s dream. 

It was chiefly made of Honiton lace, 

With a ruffled back and a feathered face. 


DECORATIVE FARMING. 


[A. B. Frost in Scribner’s Magazine.} 





His fences and barns were done in “ile,’ 
In remarkably decorative style; 

And a fine impressionist art tattoo 

He worked on his pigs and piglets, tuo. 








as if that turkey could not help thriving under 
his vigilant care. The last of November came 
and father brought in his share of the feast in 
the shape of a fat young doe. Ben shot a young 
bear, too, and we added bear spare rib to the 
bill of fare. Mother made some delicious sau- 
sages from that bear meat—those were for 
Thanksgiving breakfast. 

At last all was ready. The turkey was 
stuffed for baking, the venison and spare rib 
were in the stone oven, the brown bread was 
steaming in the kettle and the dried raspberry 
leaves were in the teapot ready to steep for 
tea. 

“Tt will be much nicer than I dared to hope,” 
smiled mother. “And I guess I will makea 
very few wheat biscuit. I can’t spare much 
of the flour, for we don’t know when we can 
get any more.’’ Mother was very careful of 
that flour and never used it except upon great 
occasions, corn bread being our staff of life. 

Father went to the nearest neighbor’s early 
in the morning, starting before daylight, hop- 
ing to find a little coffee for mother, a surprise 
which she would appreciate. Ben worked 
busily picking out the best wood to split fine, 
that the precious turkey might not lack the 
proper heat to turn it to the exact shade of deli- 
cate brown that he liked. I set the table, using 
the one white linen table cover that was left 
to us from the days of plenty in the old home. 
Mother brought out the silver spoons, grand- 
mother’s wedding present, and laid a spray of 
pressed autumn leaves upon each plate. 

Ah, dearies, years have passed since then, 
but if I close my eyes I can seem to see that 
rough pine table, in that rude log house, deck- 
ed with the best we had and to our minds bear- 
ing a feast fit for a king. 

Suddenly we heard a cry of dismay from 
Ben, which drew us to the door. The boy 
stood by the woodpile, grasping his ax 
firmly, while he gazed at a band of Indians 
who were coming in single file from the lake 
shore. We were used to Indian visitors, but 
mother’s face grew pale as she saw these. 
They were braves of the tribe in full war dress! 
A word, softly spoken, brought Ben to her 
side, still grasping the ax, which would be use- 
less in hands like his against well-trained war- 
riors. 

The Indians came on with yells and howls, 
brandishing their glittering tomahawks. 
Mother put an arm around Ben and me, draw- 
ing us close to her, and awaited the fate which 
seemed inevitable, with pale face and lips 
which moved in voiceless prayer. 

The leader paused at the door. He saw the 
appetizing sparerib and venison upon the 
shelf and smelled the fragrant corn bread and 
turkey. 

“Ugh! eat!” he said, putting his tomahawk 





away, while he pointed to his mouth, the table 
and the food. The others followed his ex- 
ample, and were soon squatted around the 
room, laughing as they watched mother set the 
victuals on the table with trembling hands. 

That food disappeared as by magic. Mother, 
with a look at Ben’s dismayed face, brought 
out the sausages, all that were left, but they 
were only a morsel for those hungry braves. 

The turkey remained in the oven done brown, 
and juicy and sweet. The big brave pointed 
to the oven door. Ben groaned aloud, I gave 
a howl of sorrow, but mother opened the door, 
drew out the turkey and placed it upon the 
table. 

The Indians laughed good naturedly, and 
gathered around that precious turkey. Soon 
only the bones remained, and they were pick- 
ed so clean that the cat wouldn’t look at them. 
Then the big brave straightened up, laid 
his hand on the handle of his tomahawk and 
looked at us, each inturn. The others grin- 
ned and followed his movements perfectly. 

Mother drew Ben and meclose to her side, 
with a glance through the window down the 
woods path by which father would return to 
find—what? Not his home and loved ones! 

Then the big bravespoke: “Ugh! Good wo- 
man—much eat—hungry—no kill,” he said, 
and walked slowly out of the house and down 
to the lake, followed by his comrades. 

Mother never moved until the last one dis- 
appeared over the bank. Then she set the 
kettle on, kindled the fire, and began an- 
other Thanksgiving dinner. And what do 
you suppose we had? Mush and milk! 

It was just ready when father returned, with- 
out the coffee. 

The story was soon told, and his brown face 
grew white as he listened. 





“Well,” he said, “‘we have much to be 
thankful for. Let us give thanks to him who 
watches over our lives in comfort and in sor- 
row and has kept usin the midst of deadly 
peril.”’ 

“We have the tablecloth, the silver spoons 
and the autumn leaves,” said mother as she 
poured the milk. 

“And our lives!” added Ben solemnly, 
“The turkey did us some good after all for] 
don’t believe they would have left if he hadn’t 
been such a nice one.” 

And I really think that Thanksgiving din- 
ner of mush and milk was the sweetest that I 
ever ate, for I realized fully that I had some. 
thing to be thankful for. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


8 Missing RuymeEs—Fill the blanks with 
words that will make rhyme, rhythm and some 
sense. 

Once there was a —— — 

Who was such « very —— —. 

That he much preferred the —— — 
Though his home was in the —— 
And he dimmed his scales once —— 
By shedding tears so —— 

’Cause he couldn’t have an —— 

And roost upon a —-. 

As asample of the style of rhyme required 
we give the following. Itis not the answer, 
but will give an idea of what is wanted. 

Once there was a grocer 

Who was such a very dozer 

That he much preferred the spun-yarn 
Though his place was in the store. 

And he dimmed his scales once accurate 
By shedding tears immaculate 

Cause he couldn't have an onion 

And roost upon a door. 
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Fall o’ the Year. 


HARRIET B. COE. 





The corn’s in the shock, though some has gone 
With wheat to the mill to be ground, 

The potatoes, apples and pumpkins are stored 
In the cellar, in bin or mound. 

For this is the harvest time o’ the year, 

And Thanksgiving day will soon be here. 


The nuts are ripe on the chestnut boughs, 
The shell-barks are falling fast, 
And every day I see the boys 
——e bushels of walnuts past. 
for this is the harvest time o’ the year, 
And Thanksgiving day will soon be here. 


The three lonely turkeys in our barn yard 
Gobble and scold all day; 

They fear some mischief will come to them 
Since thelr comrades were taken away; 

And it will be strange if they’re not all 

Served up next Thursday to great and small. 


Grandpa and grandma and uncles and aunts 
And cousins almost a score, 

And neighbors—yes, all, at Thanksgiving time 
Are welcomed at father’s door. 

Ohe turkey would not do at all, you see, 

Two will be needed,—perhaps the three. 


But they ought to be glad they are kept at home 
To be eaten by friends, with cake 
And cranberry sauce and pumpkin pie 
And the nice things mother can make, 
While their comrades are hanging in Market street 
To be sold at last for strangers to eat. 


Snes 
Slave or Companion ? 
MRS F. M. COLBY. 





“T never allow my hired girl to sit with me,” 
said a lady in my hearing the other day. “If 
you grant them any privileges they are sure to 
run over you. You cannot oe on familiar terms 
with one of them; they take such an advantage 
vf it. I have tried it and I know.” 

I presume she voiced the sentiment of a 
large number of those who employ help in the 
house. It is a sorry fact that there is a class of 
women that uniformly tyrannize over their 
help. I do not mean that they grind them 
down with excessive toil always, but they 
treat them with a hauteur and a coldness that 
is more crushing than any labor, however se- 
vere and exacting. The lady I refer to has one 
of the kindest hearts in the world, and is not- 
ed for her charities; she would not see her 
servants suffer for anything, and would nurse 
them tenderly if they were ill. But she draws 
asharp line between mistress and maid—one 
is a lady, the other is only a menial. As acon- 
sequence she is ill-served, and though she pays 
good compensation her help is constantly 
changing. 

The matter of making housework respectable 
depends in a large measure upon those who 
hire help. If they will treat their domestics as 
their equals, associate with them as compan- 
ions, or at least do not scorn the association, I 
am sure that the standard of kitchen help 
would speedily be elevated in character, and 
weshould not have to depend entirely upon 
“foreign help.” 

There is something more than mere senti- 
ment in this. It is one thing to be a drudge, 
and quite another to be looked upon as a 
drudge. It is rather revolting to one’s digni- 
ty, if one has any, to be continually spoken of 
as “our hired girl,’ and to be treated as if oc- 
cupying a low sphere of life. Andto be never 
recognized as having any rights above those of 
mere existence, to be cut off from every ex- 
pression of sympathy, never to have a word of 
commendation, to be glared at as a mere auto- 
maton, are terrors sufficient to daunt even the 
bravest and the most careless. Who can 
blame girls for not wishing to sacrifice their 
pride, nay, their womanhood, by serving in 
private families? Who of you would want to 
= so if there was anything else that you could 
do? 

We read in a very old book of a mistress and 
her maid who are typical of a large class to- 
day. “And Sara dealt hardly with Hagar, her 
iandmaid.” This dealing “hardly” isto be in- 





terpreted as meaning that she provoked her 
with hard words and lofty, scornful ways. It 
is no wonder that Hagar fled from her mistress. 
It was perfectly natural that she should. We 
do not blame her; and if Sara was as hard as 
some modern mistresses [I have known, the 
only wonder is that she ever went back after 
she had once left. Hagar was accustomed to 
being treated as a companion; she probably 
was of good birth and she resented being treat- 
edasaslave. That was human nature three 
thousand years ago. Human nature: is not 
very different to-day. 

It is not degrading to labor; many of those 
who employ help work much harder than any 
of their employees; but to be made to feel that 
you are inferior, that you have no rights nor 
privileges, to be kept in the corner, in the dirt 
and ashes always, like a cinderella—that is 
something no girl of spirit will stand, not even 
ifshe have “‘$3a week and board.” Every 
hired girl cannot reasonably expect to be a 
Briseis or an Ellen Dunfield, but each has a 
right to expect and to ask civil treatment, with- 
out being snubbed or made to feel degraded. 

I know a lady who is rich and cultivated 
that has had only two girls in the last thirty 
years. She places them on‘the same footing with 
herself, gives them hours of study in her own 
room and drives in her own carriage. They 
are made to feel that her house is home for 
them, and though they have work and care, 
and responsibility, their self-respect and 
dignity escape without even a friction to annoy 
them. They take an interest in everything in 
the house and have as much pride for the wel- 
fare of their mistress and her household as the 
lady herself. She has shown an interest in 
them, and shg is simply repaid in the same kind 
and inthe same measure. It is the old law of 
reciprocity,—do me a kind deed and I will 
do you one—that is ancient as Egypt’s, mon- 
uments and as potent now as ever. 

Such serving ennobles, it exalts human 
nature and beautifies character. And to be 
served in this manner, to be waited upon by 
those who love and reverence you, who regard 
you as an elder sister or as a mother—this is a 
boon that even queens and royal princesses 
cannot command. It has to be purchased— 
bought with pleasant words and kind deeds 
and a loving heart. 

—— en 


A Dainty Pincushion, This. 





Dainty is just the word for it. One can hard- 
ly imagine how pretty and delicate it is till one 
sees it, as the writer did to-day. It is made 
eutirely of ‘“‘baby ribbon,” the tiny satin ribbon 
with perfectly plain edge. Two colors—inthis 
case, lavender and white—are woven closely 
together, as the little sketch shows, alternat- 





ing the colors. Then at each corner is fasten- 
ed a very generous bow of the ribbon, with the 
colors prettily intermingled. The cushion 
should be small, perfectly square and _ filled 
quite full and plump with whatever “stuffing” 
is preferred. There may be a sprinkling of 
sachet powder in the filling to add to the dain- 
tiness of the little gift. Gold and white, pink 
and white, or pale ‘‘baby blue”’ and white make 
very pretty combinations of color. 
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Bedspreads for Rugs. 


SARAH RODNEY. 





Nearly every one who ever possessed a grand- 
mother must have one or more of these spreads 
laid away, for they never wear out, as less ar- 
tistic articles do just as well for bed-covering— 
and since everyone nowadays is rather try- 
ing to out-Herod Herod in the artistic craze, 
let us make use of all available material. 

A very picturesque and quaintly pretty room 
was recently furnished in which these bed- 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





spreads formed a conspicuous part. The floor 
was covered with matting, then a thick, dura- 
ble spread that had beenin use for fully 50 
years and showed not the slightest signs of old 
age was lined with burlap to give it more 
weight and a heavy fringe of dark blue cotton 
yarn was knotted across the ends. It made a 
beautiful rug for the center of the room, over 
the matting which was plain white. Another 
spread was ripped down the center, had a cot- 
ton fringe added and it was used for a portiere. 
A third one was converted into a rug for the 
couch. The dark blue denim table cover and 
cushions were embroidered in white linen floss. 
Two or three old-fashioned chairs were up- 
holstered in denim. The mantle draperies 
were blue and white Japanese crepe. A tall 
blue and white spill stood on the mantel, jeal- 
ously guarded on either side by blue and 
white plates and’a yellow jar to relieve the 
blue and white. There was a small antique 
oak cabinet filled with dainty articles of the 
same blue and white ware,and a quaint old 
clock that also belonged to the grandmother, 
formed a pleasing feature in another corner, 
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An Invalid’s Flower Garden. 


WEBB DONNELL. 





The old notion that growing plants in one’s 
living and sleeping rooms were not conducive 
to good health seems to have exploded with so 
many other pet theories of ‘‘ye olden time.” 
If the home holds some dear invalid whose 
weeks and months must be spent wearily in 
bed, let us hope that some of the freshness and 
brightness has crept into her room. Unless 
one has had the misfortune to lie in her place 
and suffer her weariness and pain, perhaps one 
can hardly realize the comfort and relief she 
will gain from the few pots of flowers beside 
her or around her, but let us try the experi- 
ment, at all events. The illustration given 
here suggests a novel and beautiful way to give 





INVALID’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


our invalid a “‘bright spot’’ in her long days of 
monotony and suffering. And it is so simple a 
way to do such a big missionary work! A broad 
shelf, polished and beveled, is secured to the 
inner side of the bed’s foot board and held firm 
and strong by pretty iron brackets at either 
end. Upon it are set the very prettiest, thrift- 
iest plants, in the daintiest of pots and bowls, 
that the home green-house affords. From time 
to time they may be changed for others whose 
blossoms are just in their glory. The little 
shelf may thus be always full of the best and 
brightest. If desired, there may be two brack- 
ets for holding a single plant, on either side of 
the head-board, within easy reach of the inval- 
id who may take comfort in trimming off the 
dried leaves and caressing and petting them, a 
process that seems to find favor with plants as 
well as “other folks.”’ 

Strange are the Ways of the writer of fiction! 
Anna Katherine Green’s next story is to be 
published serially in the American Agricul- 
urist. It is of interest to know that so scien- 
tific a paper as the “Agriculturist’”’ knows 
where to get good fiction, but it also shows 
that fiction has become necessary intellectual 
food, and that even science is made « more pal- 
atable dish by being garnished with a stirring 
tale.—[Syracuse [N Y] Journal. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Hints for the Thanksgiving Dinner. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Mock Mince Meat.—For four pies. One tea- 
cupful each of bread crumbs, or rolled crack- 
sugar, molasses, fruit juice and raisins 
cut in halves. A teaspoonful each of cinna- 
mon, cloves, allspice and nutmeg, half a tea- 
cupful of vinegar and atablespoonful of salt. 
Drop over the top of each pie bits of butter, 
dust on a little flour, put on the crust and bake. 

Novelty Chicken Pie.—Dress two chickens and 
cut each into nine pieces. Cut the breast in 
two parts, either crosswise or lengthwise. Un- 


ers, 


joint the legs and cut off the neck where it 
joins the ribs. Cook in plenty of water, add- 
ing a few slices of “boiling’’ pork. Remove 


the meat before it is so tender that it will cleave 
fromthe bones. Letit stand till cold. Mixtoa 
smooth batter a heaped quart measure of flour, 
a pint of sweet cream, a pint of milk, three 
beaten eggs, a heaping teaspoonful of salt and 
two;full teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Rub 
the sides and bottom of a small pan or large 
basin with cold butter. Spread a little more 
than a third of the batter over the bottom, then 
arrange half the meat, including the giblets, 
another layer of batter, then the remainder of 
the meat. Make the top layer of the rest of 
the batter, using a knife dipped in cold water 
to form a smooth surface. Strain the liquor in 
which the chickens were boiled, season to 
taste, and set where it willreach scalding heat, 
but not boil. Immediately before serving the 
pie, thicken the liquor with three well beaten 
eggs and a little cornstarch wet with cold water 
if it is not as thick as desired. 

Tongue Salad.—Soak two pigs’ tongues three 
hours in weak brine, wash, scrape and boil 
them tender. Lay them in cold water, then 
remove the skin and refuse portions. Return 
to the water in which they wére boiled, previ- 
ously reducing the quantity by boiling till just 
sufficient to cover them. Let them remain in 
this till the water is cold. Slice very thin, cut 
the slices into narrow strips like shreds and 
cut the strips once across. Add half the quan- 
tity of quite small potatoes pared, boiled and 
sliced while warm. Rub together the yolks of 
two hard-boiled eggs, a tablespoonful each of 
butter and mustard, a teaspoonful of salt and 
half a teaspoonful of pepper. Add three table- 
spoonfuls of good vinegar and half a teacupful 
of the liquor in which the tongues were boiled. 
Mix all together lightly with a fork and keep 
cold tillserved. This is adelicious salad. It 
may be prepared the day before it is served. 
Pickled tongues can be used by soaking them 
24 hours in plenty of water, changing it once. 

Indian Pudding.—This is an excellent des- 
sert. Bring to boiling a quart of sweet milk 
and stir in 14 teacupfuls of sifted yellow corn 
meal; when it is cold mix with it three beaten 
eggs, 14 te®cupfuls of sugar, a teacupful of 
raisins, a teasponful each of salt and ground 
cinnamon. Bake slowly two‘hours. Serve 
with a teaspoonful of currant jelly in each 
saucer. 

Pork Fruit Cake.—Chop fine 4 Ib salt pork 
and dissolve it in a gill of boiling water; mix 
with a teacupful of molasses, half a teacupful 
of sugar, and a table spoonful of soda sifted 
with a teacupfui of floor. Seed and halve a 
pound of raisins, mix with them half a teacup- 
ful of flour and stir into the cake; finally beat 
in two teacupfuls of sifted flour. For icing 
use seven tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar 
stirred into the white of an egg, beat five 
minutes. 

For table decoration put two or three. small 
ferns with their roots in a low fruit dish or 
bowl. Fill the dish with pretty woods moss 
and checkerberry vines, then set it in a soup 
plate. Cover the edge of the plate and por- 
tion of the dish with moss. Arrange the vines 
with their bright scarlet berries drooping over 
the sides of the dish and trailing gracefully 
over the If the moss is kept damp this 
will remain fresh and green for weeks. 


moss. 





Thanksgiving Dainties. 
CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 
Here are some new uses for puff paste that 


will be welcomed by those housekeepers who 
are not content'to stay in the old ruts, but 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


like to add something new to their bill-of-fare 
from time to time. Having the paste made by 
some good receipt, roll it out about one-third 
of an inch thick, and with a sharp knife cut in 
diamonds four or five inches long. Glaze the 
tops ot these with half beaten egg, slip them 
onto shallow tins and bake. In 10 or 15 min- 
utes they should’ be delicately browned, and 
should be heaped in a fancy glass dish for serv- 
ing. Jelly should be served with them. 

Puff Chips.—These are also very dainty and 
may be made from the same paste. Roll out into 
alayer about one-fourth of an inch in thick- 
ness, cut into strips about one inch wide and 
five long, making fancy ends. Lay two to- 
gether, one on top of the other, until all have 
been used; then with a small cutter,—a funnel 
may be used—cut three or four holes down 
through the two strips. Glaze the tops with 
the half-beaten egg, being very careful that it 
does not touch the sides, and bake to a deli- 
cate brown. Puta napkin or fancy doily ona 
pretty dish and pile the chips in log-cabin fash- 
ion and serve with lemon or other jelly. 

Golden Coins.—If there 1s paste enough one can 
also make a few “goldex coins.” Roll the puff 
paste about a third of an inch thick and cut 
them out with a quarter-pound baking powder 
can,—the lid is not deep enough. Take the cir- 
cles one at a time and carefully dip one side in 
the half-beaten egg, then lay them glazed side ~ 
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down, on a paper which has been thickly 
sprinkled with sugar. Then lay each one sugar 
side up on a shallow pan and bake in a quick 
oven. The egg and sugar together will make a 
beautiful crust, and when allare daintily piled 
on afancy dish with a pretty doily beneath 
them, everybody concedes that they are rightly 
named. 

Bundle of Fagots.—If any/paste is left, a{‘bun- 
dle of fagots” may next be made. Roll the 
paste as for the golden coins and with a cake- 
cutter cut circles four or five inches in diame- 
ter. With a smaller cutter cut the centers 
from these, leaving one-inch rings. Bake 
these on shallow tins. From the rest of the 
paste cut strips one inch wide and four or five 
inches long. When these have been baked 
slip three or four of them through the rings of 
paste, using two rings for each bunch of fagots 
and pile on a daintily-napkined plate. 

Sweethearts.—Then if there is a little more of 
the paste left, it may be rolled quite thin to 
make “sweethearts.” Cut out with a heart- 
shaped cutter and lay one on top of another, or 
better still, cut the sheet of pastry in two and 
lay one on the other, cutting through the two 
at once. Glaze the top and when done with a 
sharp knife split them apart and place a spoon- 
ful of some tart jelly between them. Place 
them together again, sprinkle with sugar and 
serve. 
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Edison is studying. 
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Beautiful Wide Lace. 


Cast on 35 stitches and knit across plain. 

ist row—Slip one, knit three, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over twice, 
narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit four, 
narrow, over twice, narrow twice, over twice, 
knit three together. 

2d row—Over, knit the rest plain except the 
last loop of over twice, which is seamed. 

3d row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 





six, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit eight, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, knit three. 

4th, 6th, 8th, 10th and 12th rows like the 2d 
row. 
5th row—Slip one, knit three, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
six, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit four, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, knit six. 

7th row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow twice, 
over twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
nine. 

9h row—Slip one, knit three, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow twice, 
over twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit twelve, 

llth row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow twice, 
over twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, 
knit twenty-one. 

13th row—Slip one, knit three, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow twice, 
over twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit eleven, knit three to- 
gether. 

14th, 16th, 18th and 20th rows like the 2d row 
except the thread is not put over at the begin- 
ning of the row. 

15th row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow twice, 
over twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
eight, narrow. 

17th row—Slip one, knit three, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
six, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit four, nar- 
row, over twice, narrow, knit five, narrow. 

19%h row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
six, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit eight, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, knit two, narrow. 

2ist row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over twice, 
narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit four, 
narrow, over twice, narrow twice, over twice, 
knit three together. 

22d, 24th, 26th, 28th, 30th and 32d rows like 
2d row. 

23d row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over twice, 
narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit eight, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, knit three. 

25th row—Slip one, knit three, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over twice, 
narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit four, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, knit six. 

27th row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
six, narrow, over twice, narrow twice, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
nine. 
2%h row—Slip one, knit three, narrow, over 
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twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
six, narrow, over twice, narrow twice, over 
twice, narrow, knit twelve. 

3lst row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow twice, 
over twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit fifteen. 

33d row—Slip one, knit three, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
six, narrow, over twice, narrow twice, over 
twice, narrow, knit eleven, knit three to- 
gether. 

Mth, 36th, 38th and 40th rows like 2d, only do 
not make one at the beginning of the rows. 

35th row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
six, narrow, over twice, narrow twice, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
eight, narrow. 

3ith row—Slip one, knit three, narrow, 
over twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
four, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit five, 
narrow. 

39th row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit six, narrow, over twice, 
narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit eight, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, knit two, narrow. 

After the 40th row repeat from the Ist row. 





A New Handkerchief Case. 


ANNIE HAMILTON. 





There are numberless ways of making pretty 
handkerchief cases, but there could hardly be 
a prettier, daintier one than that illustrated 
here. It is made of one of the sheer, fine, em- 
broidered handkerchiefs so common upon the 
counters in the city stores nowadays. Of 
course, the finer and prettier the handkerchief 
the prettier the little 
case will be. It is in- 
dispensable that it be 
sheer and fine so that 
the colored lining 
will show through it. 
There is very little 
making to the case, as 
the sketch suggests. 
The liningis simplya 
square, lightly-pad- 
ded puff of delicately- 
tinted china silk that 

FIG 1. just fits into the bot- 
tom of the case. This cushion lining is 
laid in the center of the handkerchief 
diagonally, and the four corners folded for- 
ward over its sides, as the illustration 
shows. The corner tips are again folded back 
and lightly caught down to the handkerchief, 
not the lining. Four full bows of tiny ribbon 
catch the corners together and form the only 
joining necessary. In selecting a handker- 
chief it should be remembered that one with 
an open-work edge would be more effective 
over the lining. Gold-colored china silk and 
ribbon make a beau- 
tiful contrast with 
the soft, white hand- 
kerchief. 

A pretty variation 
of this case is shown 
in illustration No2. 
For using in this 
manner, the hand- 
kerchief should be 
one with open spaces 
in the border ‘large 
enough to admit the FIG 2. 
dainty lacing of tiny 
ribbon that holds the lower part of the envelope 
in place. It is often possible to obtain a ribbon 
narrower than the No 1 or “baby ribbon,” and 
that should be used in this case. If the proper 
handkerchief cannot be found,small eyelets may 
be worked along the border of a hemstitched 
handkerchief, and it may be further ornamented 
with delicate designs of flowers in colored silks 
in the four corners. The ribbon fastens the 
little case and ties in a bit of a bow, as shown 
in the sketch. When the bow is untied and 
the upper corner or “flap” of the envelope 
lifted, the handkerchiefs can be slipped into 
the case. Then the bow is tied again. The 
lining puff is arranged just as in the first case 
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A New Penwiper. 
F. P. SCRIBBLER. 


The sketch shows a new departure in pen- 
wipers, an eminently practical model. There 
is no fancy work about it to protect from ink 

‘ stains, yet it is 
quite pretty, for 
it is made of 
many squares of 
soft, bright sat- 
een, in the new 
artistic shades, 
and is suspended 
by a pretty satin 
ribbon. Six six- 
inch squares ip 
six pretty colors 
were used for 
this one, but any 
number of 
squares, of any 
size from five to 
eight inches, may 
be used if desir- 
ed. They may 
be pinked, notch- 
ed or fringed 
around the edges, 
and may be of 
mixed colors or 
of several shades 
of one color (but 
never black) for one wants to know what is 
ink and what is not when handling it, if one is 
a busy, hurried worker. Boys and girls alike 
can make these little gifts, and there are many 
who would be really glad to receive them. A 
six-inch strip of sateen from the ends of six dif- 
ferent webs would furnish material for five or 
six penwipers like the model. 
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Who Is Eligible ? 


No Name says he receives the paper regular- 
ly through a friend, who takes two copies and 
gives one to him, and asks if he is eligible. 
He will be eligible if, when he sends his draw- 
ings, he specifies this fact clearly to the Home- 
Building Editor, who will verify all names to 
see that they are in the subscription list. Con- 
testants who belong to the immediate families 
of subscribers must state through what sub- 
scriber they get the paper. 

The attic, if there is one, will count as a 
room. 

Particulars of the contest, in which the 
prizes are $25 in cash, will be found in the is- 
sue of Oct 6. 

To A. B. M., Missouri: If you find it difficult 
to draw the plans on the scale of 8 ft to an 
inch, draw them larger. Yes, draw the four 
sides, that is, outlines, of the house, in making 
the floor plans. By this we do not mean to 
have you draw the elevations. 


rr 


Asked and Answered.— Will some of the read- 
ers kindly give through the columns of this pa- 
per the best method of curing side pork for ba- 
con? Also how to preserve bacon*@uring hot 
weather ?—[C. H. D. 

1. Ifa person sends a story to a publisher, 
must he send his own name or his mon de 

lume? 2. Can you send it sealed or not? 3. 

s there any special kind of paper it should be 
written on? If so, what is the name? 4. Is 
there any key to arithmetic or grammar, or do 

ou know of any books from which one could 
earn at home something that would make it 
plain without a teacher for the benefit of one 
who could not go elsewhere ?—[B. C. K. 

G@# 1. Send name and address in full. 2. 
Sealed. 3. Any good white paper, written on 
one side and never rolled. 4. Good school text- 
books of arithmetic and grammar should be 
clear to your comprehension. 


Will some of the readers please send me 
through these columns directions and illustra- 
tion for crocheted wristers?—Old Subscriber. 

A reader asks where she can get wool carded 
for batting? I would say that the Pillsbury 
woolen mill, Pillsbury, Minn, does a 
farmers’ gristing at 10e per lb. It cards rolls 
for hand spinning; sells batting and other sup- 
plies, makes flannel and blankets. Wool 
shrinks about 50 per cent in scouring, carding 
and spinning. One comforter is as warm as 
twoor three cotton-filled. Sack and sew up 
the package and tag it with your name and ad- 
dress. Write the orders plainly and place in- 
side the package.—{E. A. Dwelle, Burtrum, 
Minn. 

Can our friends tell us something about edi- 
bie mushrooms ?’—([Ethel M. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


ja These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 


A Dress-up Gown. 





The skirt is of satin with puckered pleats be- 
hind, the front mounted flat and framed in 
apron form by two bands of embroidery on a 
silk ground of a lighter color. Close velvet 
bodice with round waist and embroidered col- 
lar and having drapery of satin, fixed by @ 





B. No6. Waist 32, 34, 36 and 38 inch bust 
measure. 
B. Not. Size of skirt to measure. 


group of a below the right shoulder. Puf- 
uppersleeve is joined to a close foresleeve, 
the puff being draped and embroidered. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


ean Oh No... . Size, also 10 cents for pattern 
Te ferret. . rere 
PUNE 6-62 e048 
Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

An Appropriate Suit for Business. 
ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 





A neat suit is composed of tweed in hair-line 
stripes of dark green and black. The skirt is 
made of moderate fullness and the seams are 
over-stitched. The bottom of skirt is also 
stitched with several rows. Large buttons 
looking almost like agate in their fine even 
striping of green and black are placed upon 
the left side of the front seam, and upon the 
seam next following. Four buttons on each 
seam. There is in this suit a pocket which in- 
stead of trying to hide itself makes its presence 
known by a lapel. This is furnished with 
three buttonholes that correspond with buttons 
upon the gown directly underneath. 

The back of the skirt is full and hangs in rip 
pling folds, these folds are kept in place by 
the insertion of an aluminum hoop which is 
run in acasing about two inches above the 
foot of the skirt. The casing is of the same 
color as the skirt lining and is simply a stout 
ribbon of the right hue and“width. This hoop 
is very light and perfectly inconspicuous, it 
also serves a purpose of holding the skirt away 
from the ankles, which may mean a great deal 
to the woman who walks upon the windy 
street. 

The bodice is really a round waist with arip- 
ple skirt added. The front is thrown open and 
turned back in revers of moderate width, that 
will not interfere with the donning of a coat or 
jacket. These revers and collar are faced with 


a green moire to match the green of suit goods. 
The outside rever laps over upon the side and 
is held by two buttons like those used upon the 
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skirt. The vest is of green moire, also the 
stock collar. The vest opens in the center and 
is closed by small buttons exactly matching 
the larger ones. The sleeves are moderately 
full at the top, but fit the lower arm closely yet 
comfortably. Four of the smaller*buttons are 
placed upon the back seam of sleeve just above 
the wrist. 

For street wear a heavy black coat is provid- 
ed. This has a storm collar, loose fronts and 
fitted back. The skirt of the coat is full and 
hangs in the popular rippling style. A cloth 
muff may be added if desirable. A hat for 
street wear is of of black felt with stiff ribbon 
bows that stand up in a saucy way in front. 

This suit might also be produced in a black 
faced cloth, with trimmings of black moire, 
and buttoned with white pearl buttons or with 
those shaded white and black. Orit might be 
made effectively of grey serge of good quality, 
with trimmings of black or green moire and 
buttons to match. 

I have chosen moire for trimming as it is 
smooth aud does not catch the dust badly, is 
neat, and wears well. There are no frills to 
catch the dirt or wear off upon the edges and 
no braiding to become detached and disorderly. 
The suit is ladylike, simple, stylish and suited 
to its purpose. 


“BK Al apo HEDPE- \ 
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President Loomis’ Views.—There has been 
80 much said about Ships that Pass in the 
Night that I feel impelled to state my views. 
Thus far, no one has seemed to see it in the 
light that I did. The author intended, I think, 
to convey the thought, which I believe is un- 
deniably true, that even the humblest, the 
homeliest and the sickliest person in the world 
possesses an influence either for good or evil 
upon some other person, even though they 
may meet only once, clasp hands and part. 
The Disagreeable Man took the wisest course 
possible when he consigned his love letter to 
oblivion. Consumptives should not marry; 
the laws of heredity are so strong and well de- 
fined that they should never be opposed, and 
more especially where the life and health of 
the offspring of marriage are. contemplated. 
He was certainly a peed man for having 
loved at all. What anunhappy life the heroine 
escaped, by not being obliged to pass her life 
in the company of a man whosé mind was so 
distorted by disease that he had gained that 
undesirable title—[Mrs Hulda L. Loomis, 
President Tablers’ club, 144 King street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Speak Up, Friends.—If there are any of the 
Tablers who are or have been members of a 
reading circle, literary society, or club of any 
kind, I wish they would tell the readers of this 
paper just how they organized and conducted 
them. A number of young people, principally 
girls, about here, are anxious to form some 
kind of society that will be instructive as weil 
as entertaining, and doubtless there are others 
who would be glad to do the same as a pastime 
for the long winter months, if they knew how 
to organize, conduct, etc. I hope some one or 
many will give their experience soon.— 
[Phyliis. 


A Club in Worcester would ‘be all right, I 
think, and then if that succeeds perhaps it 
could be tried somewhere else. Yes, Myrtle, I 
am somewhat acquainted with Bachelor of 
Cordaville. He is a very good fellow. I 
believe it is a good idea for a man to help in 
the house and for him to know how to cook, 
ete. Ialso think a woman should be willing 
to help insome kinds of out-door work, but 
not make a business of it. I should like to 
take a vacation near some large lake in 
northern New England and hunt and fish a 
while. Was Sleppy Hollow asleep when he 
or she wrote the Nov 3 letter? I didn’t think 
so when I read it. I would like toknow how 
many of the girls around the Table can cook 
an apple cake. Let’s hear.—[{U. A. M. of Hop- 
kinton. 





No Cheap Board Wanted.—I don’t doubt that 
Ezra and others have places where they can be 
boarded at $3 per week, for I’ve seen them, but 
= for myself I wouldn’t stay there if 
they paid me $3. We differ so much as to 
what constitutes good board and a good board- 
ing place, that what would suit one perfectly,an- 
other could not be induced to accept As to $3 
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- week being too mucn for board at the cottage, 
will say that I have boarded at North Scit- 
uate where the board and rooms were in no re- 
apert superior to Vista del Mar, and paid $9 and 
th 


ought myself lucky. How can any one ex- 
ect that he can board at the beach, where like- 
y as not nothing grows, not even the water, 
as cheaply as he can where everything that 
comes to the table is raised on the place? I 
think the parties who hired aroom at Gay 
Head (?) and kept house (I don’t call that way 
of living boarding) will find, if they add: in 
their traveling expenses, that there is precious 
little left of $5 per week. I would not go to 
Vista del Mar or anywhere else if there wasn’t 
pe pare in the way of work to take up a part 
of every day. —[A. W. B., Milton, Mass. 





Chest Protectors. 

A black satin chest protector to wear with a 
fnll-dress suit will 
prove an acceptable 
gift for a gentleman 
if not already pro- 
vided with one. 
There are two 
styles; the first is 
made of quilted sat- 

cS & in lined with white, 
“ %. “ | fitted and attached 
oP to a standing collar. 





eo » | The other is of 
ie ‘4 plain satin lined 
ae x with white and in- 








* XX Mx %< 4} terlined with a lay- 
er of batting cotton 
scented sweetly 
with sachet powder. 
The edge of this is 
finished with a 
white silk cord, 
which passes 
{{ around the neck to 
fasten it on. 


A Hypocrite. 


The doctor had 
told Mr Chawnay 
that his hours were 
numbered. Then 
the good old man 
beckoned the phy- 

CHEST PROTECTOR. sician to his side. 
“Doc,” said he, “there is somethin’ I ort to tell 
you fore I go.” “All right,”answered the doc- 
tor. “It is only this, doc. I beena sort of hip- 
percrite for these last twenty years. All the 
women folks has give me credit for bein’ so 
true to Sarah Ann’s memory that I never 
marrit again, an’ I’ve allowed ’em to think 
that was the reason. Truth is, them there 
fifteen years I lived with Sarah Ann gimme 
all the experience in marrit life that I wanted, 
an’ that’s the reason I stayed a widower.” 


























Make a Hearth Brush. 
E. 8. W. 


It is made of fine manilla rope. abou. tne 
thickne ~ 022. cluic peucil, iu vais Way: Braid 
four strands of the rope 28 inches in length to 

ether in the mid- 
le to form a braid 
8inches long. Fold 
this together for 
the handle and 
bind the rope 
around the ends 
for the space of 
two inches. Un- 
twist the remain- 
ing length or ends 
of rope and comb 
them out. Lay the 
brush 9 a flat sur- 
face, aaub light 
blue oil paint on 
the upper part of 
the fringe to stiffen 
as well as orna- 
ment it. A heavy 
line of the same 
two inches below 
defines that sec- 
tion of the brush. 
Gilt or silver 





HEARTH BRUSH 
paint dashed over the blue in fine lines and on 
the portion that is bound around will enhance 


its beauty. Again comb the fringe out and 
turn it. Although this description may sound 
rather complicated I can assure you it will not 
prove so, as you will assert after making one 
of the brushes. They sell readily at fairs at a 
large profit, as the cost of material is little. 
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TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 


Our Treatment for Dropsy. 

In the cellular tissue under the skin are many 
tiny cavities called lymph spaces. In health 
the capillaries pour from the blood into the 
spaces a watery fluid which is taken up again 
into the blood, as fast as it is poured out, by 
the radicles of the veins and lymphatics. In 
dropsy this equilibrium of outpour and intake 
is destroyed either by increase in the outtlow 
or by diminished intake. The latter is con- 
trolled largely by the pumping power of the 
heart, so that when that is weak accumulation 
of the fluid is apt to occur. 

The outpour may be increased by greater per- 
meability of the capillaries in consequence of 
the presence of urea as an acid poison in the 
blood, or the fluid may accumulate through 
the lack of the blood salt, natrum mur, 
the special property of which is to diffuse wa- 
ter. Whether the recognized cause be in the 
heart, liver or kidneys, and whether the seat 
of the disease be the serous cavities, such as 
the chest, abdomen, etc, or the cellular tissue 
—in all cases it is the equilibrium that is de- 
stroyed and that treatment should seek to re- 
store. 

There are three ways to cause the blood to 
take up the surplus fluid more rapidly, but all 
of them work by thickening it and thus in- 
ereasing its hunger for fluids. Profuse per- 
spiration throws off its water through the skin; 
hydragogue cathartics, that is those that make 
watery stools,cast it out through the bowels; 
and diuretics, articles that increase the quan- 
tity of urine, drain it away by the kidneys. The 
ordinary method is to work the kidneys and 
bowels to a dangerous extreme. The better 
way is by the alcohol vapor bath and by 
packs to carry it through the skin. But the best 
way is to combine with the baths and packs 
the use of the cell salts natrum mur, and 
natrum sulph in alternation, a dose every one 
or two hours. 

If the dropsy arises from loss of blood or 
anemia, calcaria phos and ferrum phos in al- 
ternation should be taken. If it follows scarla- 
tina, kali sulph is the remedy. When from 
heart weakness, kali mur and kali phos, be- 
cause the first isa muscle and the second a 
nerve nutrient. 

The diet should be largely animal and very 
nutritious. Freedom from care, worry and ex- 
citement should be secured. If diuretics are 
insisted upon, hair cap moss, juniper berries, 
nitrate of potassa, dwarf elder and broom are 
among the best. If self treatment is attempt- 
ed, it will be more prudent to try the baths 
and cell salts than to run the risk of serious in- 
jery by producing irritation or permanent 
weakness of bowels or kidneys by over-stimu- 
lation. 








Insufficient Nutrition. 





An intelligent woman living neur New York 
applied to Our Doctor for a prescription a few 
days ago. She has been an invalid for five 
years during which time she has had several 
eminent physicians who all agreed that she 
had no organic disease, and yet could not cure 
her. The question arose, Does she feed her- 
self for mere subsistence or for recovery? Our 
Doctor ascertained by weight and measure 
what her rations were and found them de- 
ficient over 50 per cent. 

Now if this woman was allowed to drift on 
for five years upon a semi-starvation diet by 
the best physicians of the metropolis what rea- 
sonable hope of escape from the same fate is 
there for multitudes all over the land who 
have no organic disease yet never get* well. 
And is the chance any better for those who 
have organic disease? We are prepared to 
demonstate beyond question that one of the 
most potent causes of continued invalidism is 
the want of adequate rightly proportioned nu- 
trition. The woman in question has lived far 
above the average, because her circumstances 
warranted it, and she deemed her appetite 
nearly always good. But she has seemed not 
to know the fact that feeble conditions often 
cause the stomach to shrink until it is incapa- 
ble of receiving at one time. enough ordinary 
food to last one-third of 24 hours. Hence it 
may be completely filled three times a day, yet 
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come 50 per cent short of supplying the needs 
of the system. In such cases the stomach is 
no criterion of the necessity which can be de- 
termined only by a careful comparison of the 
weight, habits of activity and used lung capac- 
ity of the patient, because every ounce of the 
weight must be sustained, and those ounces 
waste faster the greater the activity, and the 
used lung capacity exactly measures the power 
of digestion. The sex and age are also impor- 
tant factors because a woman at moderate 
work requires only eight-tenths as much food 
as a man at moderate work, and a child from 6 
to 15 seven-tenths as much, while one from 
two to six needs but half as much. 

In the case of the woman referred to, as in 
most others, the food that she has taken has 
been too largely carbohydrate and too little 
protein or albumineus. Add to the foregoing 
the further fact that the digestion and assimi- 
lation work of the chronic invalid is nearly al- 
ways defective in the transformation and ap- 
propriation of the food that they do take, and 
the actual nutritive lack will measure nearer 
60 per cent than 50. 


OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER. 


Cramp of the Muscles of Stifle.—S. W.’s three- 
year old is colt often noticed to hold its hind leg 
stiff, drag the foot along the floor alout a footorso 
and then draw it up with a jerk. Rub the muscles 
of the stifle once a day with soap liniment. 





Puffs on Legs.—G. B.’s three-year-old colt has 
puffs on its hind leg. Mix biniodide of mercury 
2dr and vaseline 2 0z, and rub on a little with the 
fingers. Letit remain on for 24 hours, then wash 
off and rub on a little lard. Repeat every second 
week. Keep the colt’s head tied up while the 
blister is on. 


Dislocation of the Patella.—G. W. P. has a four- 
years-old colt whose patella comes out. This is 
caused by weakness of the muscles. Blister the 
parts with cantharides 3 dr and vaseline 20z. Re- 
peat every second week as long as nevessary. 
Also give sulphate of iron 402, a teaspoonful at a 
dose in bran mash once daily. Repeat the same 
quantity if necessary. 





Sore Foot.—S. M. R.’s mare is troubled by sore- 
ness in the right forefoot, causing her to go lame 
on rough roads. Poultiee the foot with hot bran 
mash put into abag. Change it once a day and 
wet it with hot water several times during the 
day. Continue this treatment for a week, and 
then blister around where the hair and hoof meet 
with cantharides 2 dr and lard 1 oz. Repeat in two 
weeks if necessary. 


Eczema.—A. E. B.’s cow, has a number of 
little lumps over its skin especially the nose and 
udder, they form scabs and become sore. Give 
the cow 1 to 1% Ibs of Epsom saiis and ground 
ginger 1 oz dissolved in 4% gal of cold water at % 
dose. Follow by giving a dessertspoonful of nitre 
of potass 40z and sulphate of iron 4 oz, mixed. 
Wash the parts once daily with acetate of lead 4 
oz, carbolic acid 4% oz and water 1 qt. 





Weak Lymphatics.—C. M. L. has a horse whose 
hind legs swell at the ankle while standing in the 
stable. If the animalis in good condition dis- 
solve in % pt of boiling water aloes 1 oz, soda car- 
bonate 4% oz and ground ginger 4% oz. Add % ptof 
cold water and give at one dose. Follow with 
sulphate of iron 40z and nitrate of potassium 4 
0Z. ‘Mia, divide into 24 doses and give one daily 
in bran mash. Hand rub the legs and put on a 
bandage while the horse stands in the stable. 


Lumps on Jaws.—C. H. has several steers which 
have lumps on their jaws. He opened some of 
them which contained putrid matter. Lump jaw 
is a disease peculiar to cattle and is not contagi- 
ous. Wash the lumps which have been opened 
with warm water and then inject tincture of 
iodine. Do this once daily. Rub in alittle binio- 
dide ointment around the lump with the fingers 
except the sore spot. The strength of the oint- 
ment should be one part of biniodide to 8 parts of 
lard. Give iodide of potassium 1 dr twice a day 
and continue for two or three weeks. 


Pruritus or Itching.—H. C. R’s mare rubs its 
mane and tail. This is caused by an eruption of 
small pimples at the roots of the hair of mane 
and tail. Dissolve in % pt of water, aloes 1 oz, 
carbonate of soda 1 oz, ground ginger %0z. Add 
1-2 pt of cold water and give at one dose. Follow 
by viving 1 oz at a dose of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic for two or three weeks. Wash the parts 
wit! soap and warm water and apply acetate of 
lead 1 0z, tineture of opinm 20z and water 1 qt, 
using a little oncea day. If this does not cure it 
use biniodide of mereury 1dr and vaseline 2 oz. 
Rub a little well into the skin and repeat in two 
weeks if necessary. 

Bull Leaving His Herd,—A subscriber wants to 
know if there is any remedy to prevent a bull 
from leaving its herd, tearing down fences and 
joining strange herds. The only remedy is a me- 
chanical one, that is either to confine him in the 
barn or blindfold him by putting a board over 
his face strapping 1t around the horns. 


DEPARTMENTS 








se 
HORSE OWNERS, TRY 


GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


ASAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE CURE. 
The Safest, Best BLISTER 
ever used. Takes the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
R all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses and Cattle. 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIR- 
ING. Impossible to produce scar or Blemish. 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction. Price, 81.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by express. charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
Address, THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


306. WHEAT worm $1,00 


AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 


SCIENTIFIC 


\ GRINDING MILL 


This style grinds all 
Grains, including Ear 
Corn with Shucks 
on. We make others for 
two horses. Send for catalo, 


FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 


GENTS 4, KARAT «xv 






















CUT THIS OUT and end itto 

us with your name and address 
LADI and we will send ) ou this beautiful 
gold finished watch by express for 
examination. You examine it at 
the express office, and if you think 
it'’& bargain pay our sample price 
$2.75, and it is yours. Jt it magni. 
ficently engraved and equal in 
appearance to & genuine Solid 
Gold watch. A guarantee for 
years and beautiful gold plate 
chain and charm sent free with 
ev-«y watch, write to-day ,this may 
not appear again; mention whether 
you want gents’ or ladies’ size, 
THE NATIONAL MFC. 

& IMPORTING CO. 

834 Dearborn St., Chicago, ii. 








Electric 
B elt. Trade Mark—Dr. A. Owen. 


The only scientific and practical Electric Belt made for 
general use, having batteries that generate a strong cur- 
rent of Electricity that is under perfect control and can 
be applied to any part of the body for the cure ot 


Nervous Diseases 


Thousands of people suffer from a variety of Nervous 
Diseases that the old modes of treatment fail to cure. 
There isa loss of nerve force or power that cannot be 
restored by any medical treatment, and any doctor who 
would try to accomplish this by any kind of drugs is pur- 
suing a dangerous practice. Properly treated, these dis- 
eases can be 


Positively Cured 


Electricity, as applied by the Owen Electric Belt and 
Appliances, will most-assuredly do so. It is the only 
known power that will supply what is lacking, namely 
nerve ferce or power, fmpart tone and vigor, and arouse 
to healthy action the whole nervous system. It will most 
assuredly cure 


Without [ledicine 


General Debility, Nervous Prostratlon, Rheunratism, 
Sciatica, Kidney Disease, Lumbago, Lame Back and 
Dyspepsia, and many other diseases. 


Our Large Illustrated Catalogue 
Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of 
Belts and Appliances, prices, 
sworn testimonials and por- 
traits of people who have 
been cured, efc., etc. Pub- 
lished in English, German, 
Swedish and Norwegian lan- 
° guages. This valuable cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt of six cents 
bostage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
The Owen Electric Beit Bidg., 201 to 211 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest Rioctete Bots Establishment 


n the World. 
Mention this paper. 


































